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LITERATURE. 

Jocoseria. By Robert Browning. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Tus book displays Mr. Browning’s well- 


known qualities, not at the prime, indeed, 
and height of his achievement, but nowhere 





a 





All this may be cynically true about the male 
and female character ; but it is not very new, 
and is hardly worth hitching into verse 
which, for the sake of rhyming to “ statue,” 
makes Solomon call the Queen of Sheba “‘ you 
cat, you!”’ In fact, we rise from the perusal 
of a poem like this with the question whether 
it is sharp and cynical enough to satisfy its 
satirical motive; and, if so, whether, after all, 
the game of putting obvious ideas into such 
rough verse is worth the candle. It requires 
even more shrewdness than Mr. Browning 
has at his command to make rhymes like 
“monster” and “conster,” “ wisdom” and 
“ spheteron do—that’s, his dome,” at all 
palateable in this late age of literature and 
psychological analysis. There is better fooling 
and more delicate satire in “Adam, Lilith, 


Ixion suspended on his wheel of torment in 
the vault of Hell, while a pallid aureole of 
anguish, but anguish transformed by the 
resolute soul into a symbol of final victory, 
whirls overhead, . 


** Even as—witness the emblem, Hell's sad triumph 
suspended, 
Born of my tears, sweat, blood—bursting to 
vapour above— 
Arching my torment, an iris ghostlike startles 
the darkness, 
Cold white — jewelry quenched — justifies, 
glorifies pain ’’?— 


this vision is tragically striking. And the 
climax of the whole poem, the hymn of hope 
ascending from the hell of agony in man’s 
unconquerable spirit, contains the pith of Mr. 
Browning’s best philosophy. 


“4 markedly below its average. Some critics|#nd Eve.” A thunderstorm frightens a| The longest poem of the collection tells in 
8, have already gone far afield in quest of the | man’s two wives into confessing the truth— | ¢erza rima the story of a Hebrew saint, 
’ title—so far even as to a Dutch or German | the one that she loved him before marriage | Jochanan, whose life has dwindled to its 
‘ Swertzius, whose name Sterne might have | more than she chose to say, the other that close upon the verge of fourscore years. 
r, placed beside that of Slawkenbergius in | she loved him so little that she only married | On his death-bed he murmurs the old, sad 
2, Tristram Shandy. Jocoseria, however, as a| him because a better man did not arrive at truth that “all is Vanity ”—Love, Conflict, 
; title, needs no commentary ; it only invites | the right moment. Then— at mae been — by him, and 
8 the casual remark that, when we have exhausted | .. + each is wanting in satisfaction for the 
»» the rather middling humour of two little pieces Up —— > a soul. An enthusiastic disciple, Tsaddik, 
Hi upon Adam and the Queen of Sheba, the| Looked round and saw that the sky was clear, | the dramatic personage of the piece, in the 
t, remaining poems in this volume, with the| Then laughed ‘Confess you believed us, Dear!’ laudable desire to prolong the old saint’s 
it further exception of an apologetic Envoy, are I saw through the joke!’ the man replied life, and press the wine of wisdom from his 


They re-seated themselves beside.” heart ere death take all away, persuades a 


” serious. “ Ixion,” indeed, is grimly, power- aaa Geek, cee ae : 
> , ier, and a statesman eac 


‘“¢Cristina and Monaldeschi” recalls the 


fully tragic. After a lyrical introduction, a 
dim but graceful invocation to love considered 
ag the final bloom on life, Mr. Browning opens 
with a vigorous, humane, dramatic tale of the 
Scotch Highlands called “ Donald.” Sharp and 
keen, he here thrusts the blade of a true story, 
more trenchant than satire or than sermon, 
into the sophistries whereby sportsmen are 
wont to palliate the brutalities and cruelties 
of their amusements. This poem—the best, I 
think, as it certainly is the clearest, in the 
book—ought not to be spoiled by description 
or quotation. It should be read with glowing 
cheek and a beating heart. 

The point of “Solomon and Balkis”’ seems 
to be the vanity of men and the levity of 
women. Balkis, who is the Queen of Sheba, 
is seated beside Solomon upon his throne. 
They are courting; and he has pompously 
declared that, as a king, he would willingly 
welcome the Wise to equal intercourse. No 
sooner has he said this than a turn of the 
Queen’s wrist brings the Ineffable Name, the 
truth-compelling Name of the Almighty, on 
Solomon’s ring uppermost. He is obliged to 


add: 
** “T greet the Wise—Oh, 
Certainly welcome such to my court—with this 
proviso : 
The building must be my temple, my person stand 
forth the statue, 
The picture my portrait prove, and the poem my 
praise—you cat, you!’”’ 
When the turn of Balkis comes, she says that 
she would welcome the Good to her society, 
but also with a proviso : 
‘* «Provided the Good are the young, men strong 
and tall and proper.’ ”’ 
When Solomon further asks whether she 
came all that long way only to see him, she 
replies, being still in the Palace of Truth : 
** * For the sake of aSage? The gay jest! 
On high, be communion with Mind—there, Body 
concerns not Balkis: 
Down here,—do I make too bold? Sage Solomon, 
—one fool’s small kiss!’ ’’ 





style of “Men and Women.” It is a 
dramatic monologue, in which we are made 
throughout to feel the presence of a mute 
personage. Queen Cristina leads her faithless 
lover, the Marchese Monaldeschi, the betrayer 
of her confidences, through the galleries of 
Fontainebleau; and, after showing him plainly 
how she scorns him, has him shriven by a 
priest, and stabbed before her eyes by three 
assassins. Whether she really felt, thought, 
or spoke like this is, of course, beyond the 
reach of present knowledge, and is nothing to 
the artistic matter. The question is whether 
the poet has made her interesting as a woman 
and a queen—whether Monaldeschi’s murder 
has been luminously brought before our eyes. 
Those who welcome an indirect method of 
treatment, and a certain amount of difficulty 
in getting at a view of things which Michelet 
would have communicated in three sentences, 
will appreciate this poem. In psychological 
casuistry, no less than in rhyme and rhythm, 
it is certainly clever. ‘‘ Mary Wollstonecraft 
and Fuseli” is a slighter and weaker study 
in the same vein, which does not call for 
comment. 

“ Txion,” written in hexameters and pen- 
tameters of far from Ovidian or even 
Cloughian smoothness, essays a higher flight. 
Here Mr. Browning attacks the same moral 
problem as Aeschylus in the “‘ Prometheus.” 
He justifies the rebellion and defiance of a 
mortal crushed by the tyrannous will of Zeus, 
and vindicates man’s power to climb through 
suffering to higher life. Ixion is a less worthy 
protagonist of oppressed humanity than Pro- 
metheus, since his adulterous amour with 
Hera gave Zeus a prima facie right to punish 
him. But Mr. Browning has skilfully turned 
this difficulty by showing how it was the 
divine despot’s own condescension which 
betrayed the man into an act of freedom 
afterwards condemned as sin. 


in turn to pour three months of their full 
life into his failing veins. The blood which 
they transfuse defers the old man’s death, but 
there is no alteration in his moan of Vanity ! 
Then Jochanan is left to die; but before 
death, suspended in a kind of trance, the 
spirit through him utters a prophecy and 
foretaste of heaven, where all will be made 
right and the real solution of earth’s problems 
be found. Such being the scope of this 
poem, students of Mr. Browning will look to 
find in it abundance of pithy and pregnant 
utterances on the chief concerns of man. 
Nor will they be disappointed. The oracle, 
indeed, is both quaint and dark—speaking in 
riddles, and rhyming ‘ Hakkadosh, bosh, 
wash”! But the intricate web of thought is 
finely and richly spun ; and the Oriental tone 
is sustained with keen sympathy for Rab- 
binical lore. Three sonnets form a sort of 
appendix to ‘‘Jochanan,” which are interesting 
as (so far as I am aware) Mr. agen 
only experiments in this form. As might be 
expected, he drives his coach-and-six through 
quatrains and sextains at the same rattling 
jolting pace as through the labyrinths of 
terza rima and the cadence of the elegiac. 
Amateurs of poetical ¢echnique will duly 
appreciate the peculiar flavour of these 
sonnets. 

There remain two short poems—one, a very 
musical and charming lyric, reminding us of 
Mr. Browning’s “ first fine careless rapture ;” 
the other, a jesting apology, if I rightly inter- 
pret the last stanza, for the persistence of his 
characteristic style. Pambo is a student, 
who asked the Professor whether he could be 
taught wisdom before he practised it. The 
Professor began to read him out the psalm: 
“*T said I will look to my ways that I with 
my tongue offend not.” Pambo cut him 
short at these words, and spent the rest of 





The vision of 


his life, to little practical purpose, in studying 
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how to profit by the sentence. Mr. Browning 
applies the fable to himself :— 
** Brother, brother, I share the blame, 
Arcades sumus ambo ! 
Darkling, I keep my sunrise-aim, 
Lack not the critic’s flambeau, 

And look to my ways, yet, much the same, 
Offend with my tongue—like Pambo ! ”’ 
Whether this be truly the drift of the 
apologue readers must decide. If it be, we 
have only to thank the veteran poet for his 
good-humoured and humorous apology. Those 
who do not like to “crack the nuts” and 
“rind the kernels” of his song have 
Theocritus and Virgil, Ariosto and Spenser, 
to fall back upon. Those who enjoy this 
exercise are already forming themselves into 
societies in both hemispheres for a combined 

interrogation of the oracle. 
J. A. Symonps. 








Origines Celticae (a Fragment), and other 
Contributions to the History of Britain. 
By Edwin Guest. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


At the meeting of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute at Salisbury in 1849, Edwin Guest 
delivered a discourse on “ The Early English 
Settlements in South Britain,” the first of 
a series of discourses which threw a clear 
light on the stages of our early history. 
The lecturer poured out orally his stores of 
concentrated knowledge with the enthusiasm 
of one fully possessed with his subject, and 
the accuracy of perfect acquaintance with 
every detail. He pointed out the importance 
of the vast unbroken woodland, the Andreds 
Weald, “the uninhabited wood,” which, 
covering the hills of Kent and Sussex, and 
stretching into Hampshire, almost completely 
isolated the South coast and limited the pro- 
gress of the West Saxons. He used to take 
long walking expeditions to examine the face 
of the country, and trace out the remains of 
ancient occupation—the Belgic ditches of the 
South, or Offa’s Dyke on the Welsh frontier, 
or the four Roman ways. At Bath, in 1858, 
Guest cleared up the events connected with 
the decisive battle of Deorham (a,p. 577), 
which led to the great advance of the in- 
vaders westwards, and the severance of the 
Welsh from their Celtic brethren in Devon 
and Cornwall; and at Gloucester, in 1860, 
he described the English conquest of the 
Severn Valley. Much of the work thus done 
was done once for all, and Mr. Freeman and 
others have but followed the master’s views. 
Besides his local experience and knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon, Guest had the advantage 
of an intimate acquaintance with Welsh 
language and literature. ‘‘ In other things,” 
said John Mitchell Kemble, ‘‘I am _ not 
the least afraid of him ; but there he beats 
me.” He was thus able to detect Ville- 
marqué’s forgeries, which were as flagrant in 
Breton literature as Macpherson’s in Scotch. 
Villemarqué coolly stated that he had taken 
his copy of Llywarch Hen’s Elegy on Kyn- 
dylan from the “ Black Book of Hengwrt ;” 
and Guest was so astonished at the peculiari- 
ties of the language that he went down 
expressly to Peniarth, in Merionethshire, to 
consult the Black Book. It is almost need- 
less to say that he found nothing of the kind 
there. Nor do Breton scholars know any- 





thing of the brilliant Breton ballads published 
by Villemarqué and translated for us by Tom 
Taylor. Guest had thus the merit of first 
drawing attention to the exploits of a writer 
quite as ingenious, if not so famous, as Mac- 
pherson. Nor was Guest’s work confined to 
our early history. He had already published 
in 1838 his book on English rhythms, for 
which he was obliged to undertake the labour 
of examining for himself the MSS. of early 
English poetry, few of which had at that 
time been published. This book has just been 
re-edited by Prof. Skeat at Cambridge, and is 
still an authority for the questions of metre 
which Schipper and others are now so hotly 
discussing. But Guest’s main work was con- 
nected with the series of papers here collected 
for us—papers that describe the conquest of 
Britain by the English. He pointed out the 
conditions of the conquest, how it depended 
on the boundaries of the forests and the fens, 
which then covered so much of the country. 
Mr. Pearson has since shown us this in a 
series of maps, but Guest first saw the real 
state of the case. It is easy now to discern 
how the Jutes, landing at Thanet, moved 
naturally up the valley of the Thames along 
the north side of the Weald; how Cerdic’s 
Saxons, landing near Southampton, would 
spread out first over the plain of Winchester, 
and only make their way westwards gradually, 
marking every step gained by a victory over 
the Britons, at Charford, and Badbury, and 
Barbury, and Old Sarum, and Deorham; or, 
again, how the Angles who landed on the 
East coast found themselves confined by the 
marshes and the Fen-country on the one hand, 
and the forests of Epping and Hainault on 
the other, and so remained an isolated people 
in Norfolk and Suffolk ; or, again, how the 
Angles who entered the Humber naturally 
separated into two bands, one of which 
ascended the plain of York, while the other 
as naturally pushed up the valley of the 
Trent and finally made its way across to the 
Severn. When the general course of the 
conquest is so clear, we need not grieve over 
Hengist and Horsa, or the dates usually 
assigned to the events. We can see how the 
conquest was really an immigration of a 
whole people, who brought their families with 
them, and secured their settlements by the 
spade as much as by the sword, and spread 
over all the arable land; while the older 
population gradually receded before them to 
the hunting and pastoral grounds of the 
North and West, or fled across the sea to 
Brittany, and re-localised their legends wher- 
ever they settled. The process was slow, but 
it was continuous, like our progress in New 
Zealand now; and our ancestors gradually 
occupied the whole of the reclaimable land, 
until they were stopped by the hills of Cumber- 
land, of Wales, and of Cornwall. Over all 
this country the English language prevailed, 
and the Celtic tongue only begins where the 
plough stops. 

In the later years of his life Dr. Guest 
tried to extend his researches farther back, 
and investigate the “ origines ” of the Celtic 
race. But he was not so successful here; 
and it may have been an uneasy feeling about 
his results that kept him from publishing 
anything in his lifetime, and has left us only 
fragments, some of which, however, were re- 





written. Guest, unfortunately, laid much stress 
on the deceptive similarity of tribal names. 
Thus he clung to the identification of the 
Cymry with the Cimmerii who invaded Asia 
Minor in the sixth century B.c. But Cymry 
is a mere modern name for the Welsh, mean- 
ing ‘* confederates ;’’ and there is not the 
slightest real ground for treating the Cim- 
merii as Celts. But Dr. Guest sees Celts all 
over Europe: for instance, among the Siculi 
round Lake Avernus in Central Italy—a name 
which he identifies with the Welsh Uffern, 
“hell.” He quotes from Strabo: 
‘* Ephorus assigns the place to the Kimmerioi, 
and says they lived in underground dwellings, 
which they called Argillai, and through certain 
excavated passages passed about to each other, 
and conveyed strangers to the oracle, which 
was constructed deep in the ground ;” 
and he identifies argillai with the Welsh 
argel, “a retreat,” and the Irish arcuil, “a 
hermit’s cell.” This is, perhaps, the most 
plausible of his identifications, and it is of 
a very vague character. Gomer is also brought 
in from the tenth chapter of Genesis in con- 
nexion with this unlucky word Cimmerii. 
Dr. Guest seems to hold a view, nowhere 
clearly expressed, that Iberian, Cimmerian, 
and Ligurian are somehow connected with 
Hibernians, Cymry, and Lloegrians (South 
Britons). There is more to be said for the 
view that many rivers in Europe may retain 
Celtic names, for the Celtic river-names sur- 
vive all over England; and it is hardly a 
paradox to say that a name to be permanent 
must be writ in water. But what a mere 
guess it is to identify the name of the Mace- 
donian river Axius with the name of the Axe 
in Somerset ; and Mount Barnus, from which 
the Axius flows, with the Cornish durn, “a 
hill.” Dr. Guest a little abuses his Celtic 
knowledge. Thus, when speaking of Caesar’s 
crossing to Britain from the Portius Itius, he 
derives Itius from the Celtic wch, ** higher ” (a 
root which survives in the Scotch “ Ochils”) ; 
but it is improbable that wch would be Latin- 
ised into Itius or Icius. And, again, he 
connects the Albanian Dimalus, “‘ double hill,” 
with Celtic dau, “two,” and moel, “a bare 
hill-top.” He is rather contemptuous on 
Grimm’s law, and on Germans generally, we 
are grieved tosay. Though he was, of course, 
quite aware of the real character of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, yet he somehow lays stress on 
him and on Welsh Triads of very late date. 
Thus, again, he translates Natanleod as “ king 
of Nate” (a name he thinks preserved in 
Netley), and identifies him with Aurelius 
Ambrosius. It is remarkable how little the 
Welsh legends tell of the conquest of South 
Britain. Gildas speaks mainly of the Western 
princes, and Gildas is almost all we have to 
rely on here. Ranke points out that Bede 
probably combined a statement, that the in- 
terval after the departure of the Romans was 
forty years, with the view of his authorities 
that the Romans quitted the island about 
409, and so computed that the Saxons arrived 
in 449. These early dates are clearly a cal- 
culation, though Guest murmurs at such a 
supposition. , 
Nearly all the first volume is full of theories 
more resembling those of Jacob Bryant than 
those which prevail in this German age. 
The Greeks had a proverb that the half is 
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more than the whole; and these volumes are 
a signal instance of its truth. For the 
reprint of the English papers we are deeply 
grateful, but could have wished the whole of 
the “ Origines’”’ away. That those who were 
nearest and dearest to him should wish to 
preserve what he had spent so much of his 
life on is natural. But the man who trod his 
native soil with a sure foot lost his way in 
the study of early ethnology ; and the report 
he brought back was only that of a profitless 
wandering in the wilds. The book is excel- 
lently edited, and the references fully supplied. 
There is a touching prefatory notice, signed 
“A. G.;” Canon Venables gives an account 
of the impression made by Guest’s lectures 
and discoveries on himself, E. A. Freeman, 
and others ; and Prof. Stubbs and Mr. Deedes 
explain the course adopted in the publication. 
We can only lament that Dr. Guest did not 
carry on his History of Britain and its in- 
habitants until the completion of the conquest 
by the Angles and the Saxons. 
C. W. Boase. 








Mexico To-day. By Thomas Unett Brockle- 
hurst. (John Murray.) 


Dvurine one of those tours round the world 
which have become almost every-day occur- 
rences, Mr. Brocklehurst reached Washington 
in March 1881. Here he fortunately met 
his friend M. George Neyt, the Belgian 
Minister, then recently appointed from Wash- 
ington to Mexico, and was by him induced to 
avail himself of this opportunity to visit the 
“Halls of the Montezumas.” The ensuing 
seven months were spent in the Mexican 
capital and neighbourhood; and in the present 
work are embodied the results of his observa- 
tions on a land which he may be almost said 
to have rediscovered, so far, at least, as the 
general British public is concerned. As the 
reader is doubtless aware, for some in- 
scrutable reasons of State policy no serious 
effort has been made by our Government to 
renew diplomatic relations with Mexico since 
their suspension in 1860. The consequence 
is that one of the great States of the world— 
great, if not in population, certainly in super- 


ficial area and natural resources of every | 


sort—had passed almost out of history. 


Hence, all the more welcome will be the | 


present volume, which contains a succinct, 
yet clear and very readable, account of this 
terra incognita. 

Many will be surprised to hear that Mexico 
has ceased to be the scene of incessant inter- 
necine strife, that it has not witnessed a 
single pronunciamiento since the year 1869, 
and that the country seems at last to have 
really entered on a career of moral and 
material prosperity. Security for life and 
property—the first condition of progress—is 
already enjoyed in the capital, and “is being 
extended to the neighbouring cities and 
country districts, with every prospect of soon 
rendering all parts as safe to travel in by day 
or night as is the city of Mexico itself” 
(p. 19). Elsewhere we are assured that 
wherever the traveller turns he sees signs of 
change and improvement, the now nationalised 
ecclesiastical buildings being everywhere con- 
verted into hospitals, libraries, or educational 
institutions, while farmsteads are springing 








up in all the fertile districts, the roads are 
being repaired or extended, and the whole 
country covered with a complete network of 
railways. These lines, which have a total 
length of nearly twelve hundred miles, have 
already effected a junction with the United 
States system on the Rio Grande; and it is 
now possible to travel by locomotive from 
ocean to ocean by as many as five different 
routes. 

The description of the wonderful scenery 
on the Vera Cruz-Mexican line affords a 
favourable specimen of the author’s style :— 


“ Orizaba is situated on the top of verdure-clad 
hills. A few miles, and the train reaches the 
Barranca del Infernillo, or ‘ Little Hell,’ a 
chasm that divides the craggy steeps, whose 
depths I could scarcely measure by my eye. I 
felt actually dizzy while gazing down into it, 
and the Indians in passing through kept mutter- 
ing their prayers and devoutly crossing them- 
selves, some wrapping their heads in their 
sarapes in order to shut out the grim, yet 
superb, sight. Bridges span rifts and gulfs 
and yawning chasms, while tunnels pierce 
opposing mountains and rocky promontories. 
Thera is no trace of vegetation, not a tree, not a 
shrub, not so much. as a vagrant fern on the 
oozy black rock. But what a leap into light, 
as we emerge from these Dantesque horrors into 
the plains of La Joya! On your right stand 
mountains dappled with bright-hued flowers 
and crowned by a foliage of forest trees. To 
the left, extending to the horizon, the valley, 
rich in colour as a Turkey carpet; in its midst 
a silvery stream in a bed of yellow sand, while 
the glacial-capped Orizaba, flaunting its white 
mantle in delicate relief against a sky of Italian 
blueness, stands silent sentinel over the many 
ranges of Sierras below it” (p. 11). 


Here La Joya is unwarily translated “The 
Joy,” instead of “The Jewel;’’ and the 
writer falls into a still more remarkable pitfall 
at p. 34, where he gives the facsimile of a 
grim record of the Inquisition, which he pro- 
cured in the capital, and which bears the 
date of 1576—that is, two years after the 
introduction of that hateful institution. On 
the face of this document, which contains the 
proceedings against a certain Juan Vizcayno, 
occur the words “‘casado doz vezes,” a 
descriptive form implying nothing more than 
that the victim had been “ twice married.” 
But in the text this is converted into an 
indictment “ for having two wives.” Needless 
to say that “ Holy Church” troubled herself 
little about such matters; and in point of 
fact the charge in the present case was for 
neglect of his religious duties. 

However, Church, Inquisition, and all the 
accompanying paraphernalia have been com- 
pletely swept away; and, although religious 
persecutions are not yet quite a thing of the 
past, these are in all cases due exclusively 
to the fanaticism of the clergy in the rural 
districts. The traveller was himself cognizant 
of a deplorable instance, resulting in the 
murder of eight or ten Protestants, who were 
set. upon by the mob and brutally massacred 
while worshipping in their chapel. With a 
view to counteract the influence of the priests 
and prevent the recurrence of such scenes, the 
Government has of late years encouraged the 
propaganda of the Protestant missionaries, 
who appear to be making some progress, 
especially on the Anahuac plateau. But 
here, as elsewhere, the cause of “ Evangelical 





Christianity” is constantly injured by the 
unseemly wranglings of its avowed cham- 
pions :— 

“I am sorry to say that the Protestant com- 
munity in Mexico is not free from ecclesiastical 
prejudices. Bishop Riley is, I am convinced, 
a very good man; but his attitude towards the 
other Protestant denominations is not a kindly 
one. There was a melancholy exhibition of 
this on the occasion of the funeral service of 
President Garfield, which had to be held in the 
church of the Rey. John Butler, . . . because 
the Bishop would not associate himself with the 
other ministers in his own, nor did he assist in 
Mr. Butler’s. The result was altogether most 
unfortunate, because it nearly broke up the 
little English Episcopal service, the American 
Minister and several prominent families absent- 
ing themselves from it during the remainder of 
my stay. The co-existence of several small 
communities of differing Protestants exhibiting 
feelings of animosity towards each other in a 
purely Catholic country is a source of great 
weakness, as it affords the Catholic priests an 
opportunity of cautioning their flocks against 
joining a body so divided in itself” (p. 72). 

A good story is elsewhere told by one of 
these priests, who must have his joke, even at 
the expense of his own order :— 


“The padre also told us that some fifty years 
ago a Catholic priest, receiving valuable con- 
tributions to kis church from the poorest of his 
congregation, obtained information through the 
confessional to the effect that the valuables 
were procured from a cave, and were supposed 
to be part of Montezuma’s treasures. The 
priest prevailed upon a man to lead him to the 
cave, but it was required that he should be 
blindfoided. But he took several rosaries with 
him, and contrived to drop the beads one by 
one on the road. After seeing the treasures in 
the cave, and returning home blindfolded, his 
conductor said :—‘ I have kept faith with your 
reverence, but you had the misfcrtune to break 
your rosary, and drop the beads on the way. I 
have, however, picked them all up, and now 
return them to you. You will not find any 
missing ” (p. 231). 

Snowy Popocatapetl was of course ascended 
—that is, as far as the crater, above which the 
altogether inaccessible peak still rises to an 
estimated height of 1,000 feet. As, accord- 
ing to the latest surveys, the crater itself 
stands 19,000 feet above sea-level, this would 
give a total elevation of 20,000 feet, whereas 
Glennie’s and most other estimates are some- 
what under 18,000. The crater, with its in- 
exhaustible store of pure sulphur, is now 
owned by Gen. Ochoa, who assured our 
traveller that the eruption of 1521, as 
described in a letter of Diego Ordaz, one of 
Cortes’ captains, must have been due to some 
misapprehension. All local geologists who 
have visited the crater, or examined specimens 
of its lignite and other minerals, seem con- 
vinced that no outbreak can have taken place 
for the last ten thousand years. It is sug- 
gested that Ordaz may have mistaken some 
violent thunderstorm for a volcanic disturb- 
ance; and in support of this view appeal 
might be made to the curiously parallel in- 
stance of Mount Ararat, where the destructive 
earthquake of 1840 has by many writers been 
wrongly described as a volcanic explosion. 

In his graphic account of the Popocatapetl 
sulphur works the writer makes an odd 
etymological blunder, invariably speaking of 
the remarkable solfataras in the crater as 
solfeterras, apparently under the impression 
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that this must be a compound term, meaning 
“sulphur-land,” or something to that effect. 
There are some other errors of this sort, as 
at p. 172, where we are told that the Toltecs 
were called Analhuac after settling at Tollam; 
and, on the next page, that they were the 
fathers of civilisation in Anxahuas. Both of 
these words, of course, stand for Anahuac, 
which, meaning “ near the water,” was never 
applied to the people, but was descriptive of 
the lacustrine region where were successively 
developed the Toltec and Aztec cultures. 

But enough of fault-finding in a work which 
abounds in important matter, valuable alike 
to the statesman, economist, antiquary, and 
ethnologist, and which is profusely illustrated 
with no less than fifty-six coloured and other 
plates from sketches by the author. Some of 
these, such as the view of the city of Mexico, 
the Ascent of Popocatapetl, the Hill of 
Estrella, the famous castle of Chapultepec, 
convey a vivid picture of the gorgeous land- 
scapes so characteristic of the Anahuac table- 
land. Others are devoted to purely archaeo- 
logical subjects, such as the Aztec Calendar 
Stone, the Sacrificial Stone, Teoyamiqui the 
goddess of Death, the Aztec god Coatlicue, 
and several others. Lastly, a whole series of 
plates are occupied with a large number of 
little clay heads, moulds, whorls, arrow-heads, 
knives, and other objects in obsidian and 
clay, collected by the author among the 
débris of the ancient city of Teotihuacan. 
The collection includes some broken portions 
of heads skilfully carved in stone, besides a 
few grotesque clay vases of very curious 
design, but of somewhat doubtful authenticity. 
These, with numerous other objects, have been 
entrusted to Mr. Franks, who, if satisfied as to 
their genuine character, intends placing them 
in the Christy Collection of the British 
Museum. 

Let us conclude by endorsing the author’s 
wish that the British Government will en- 
deavour to hasten a reconciliation with a 
country the present administration of which 
seem to have at heart “the object of ele- 
vating their nation from the misery in which 
it had been left by Spanish rule, and its own 
late civil wars, to a front rank in the com- 
munity of nations.” A. H. Keane. 








A Travers Venise. Par Jules Gourdault. 
(Paris and London: Librairie de |’ Art.) 


Peruars no other city in the world, not 
excepting even Rome, has left more remark- 
able and varied impressions upon its hundreds 
of distinguished visitors than Venice. It 
offers so many points upon which the interest 
may fasten—its singular constitution, the life 
of its people (that “colony of beavers,” as 
Goethe rather inadequately called them), the 
splendour of its art, the fascination of its 
natural site (like a sea-bird’s nest spread 
upon the shoal water of the lagoons). S» 
full of change are sea and sky, so brilliant 
and varied are the aspects of Venetian life, 
80 gorgeous was its civic parade, so large is 
its landscape, that it would be almost impos- 
sible to quit the sea-city without bearing 
away some strong and defined impression. 
And most of those illustrious men and women 
who have recorded their impressions of Venice 
seem to have shared with Montaigne “une 





faim extréme de voir Venise,” probably in 
each case an extreme hunger for some par- 
ticular sensation, which would receive satis- 
faction from some particular aspect of the 
city. And this diversity of expectation 
accounts for the wide range of impressions 
recorded. Nothing can be more remarkable 
than this varied portraiture of Venice ; Coriate, 
Commines, de Brosses, Rousseau, Goethe, 
George Sand, Byron, Shelley, Bonnington, and 
Turner—to take a few names, and at hazard 
—present, each according to the width and 
direction of his vision, some feature of the 
place. But the personality of Venice as a 
whole has never been seized; it seems to 
elude the grasp; it is as shifting and 
changeful as the watery floor from which 
the city rises, 

Such being our belief, it was with no 
very exalted expectations that we opened M. 
Gourdault’s handsome volume. The author 
has already put forth two large volumes 
on Switzerland profusely illustrated. 4 
Travers Venise is much more modest in 
proportions than Za Suisse; the letterpress 
covers sixty-two pages only, and much space 
is occupied by etchings and wood-cuts. Ap- 
pearing under the auspices of the “ Librairie 
de |’Art,”’ it was evident that the work before 
us was one of those sumptuous publications 
in which the French delight, and in whose 
production M. Yriarte is the most distin- 
guished master. 4 Zravers Venise at once 
challenges comparison with M. Yriarte’s 
Venise both in its intention and by the 
manner in which it is put out; and we 
must say that it is far inferior in quantity 
as well as in quality. It is not easy to 
name the object that books of this descrip- 
tion are meant to serve, if it be not that 
of decoration. They are made, it would 
seem, to lie on a drawing-room table ; 
certainly no one could read them holding 
them in his hand. They are not to be taken 
too seriously, but rather to be carelessly 
glanced at during moments of absolute idle- 
ness. In the method of their composition 
they remind one of a French souffé. ‘There 
is a little history, a little anecdote, a little 
description, beaten up in a certain way and 
served in a handsome dish. The one quality 
which justifies a book of this sort, and shows 
the artistic capacity of the author, is its power 
to convey an impression. The unity of the 
book lies in this point ; it should give a reflec- 
tion of the author’s emotions about the place 
he treats of ; it ought to be a reproduction of 
the mental picture which he bears in his 
brain. 

M, Gourdault has not succeeded in achiev- 
ing this object to any satisfactory extent. 
He very rightly takes his reader to the top 
of the Campanile to give him his first view 
of Venice; but, while he is describing the 
landscape which lies around him, we cannot 
help feeling that he is thinking much more 
of his own method of writing than of the 
scene he is endeavouring to reproduce. On 
one point, however, M. Gourdault deserves 
all praise. He has grasped the aspect of the 
lagoons in a mist—an aspect seldom touched 
upon—their vast and solitary desolation, the 
confusion of sea and sky, the sense that you 
and your gondola are floating in a medium 
which is neither one nor the other, the fitful 





breeze bearing strange sounds across the 
water. M. Gourdault writes with the light- 
ness and the ease of a Frenchman; and his 
account of a journey to Malamocco in the 
fog, ending in a weird dream, is by far the 
best thing in the book. 

It would be unfair to look for great 
accuracy, historical or otherwise, in a work of 
this sort; but, for the benefit of those who 
may turn to M. Gourdault for information, 
we must say that he makes several serious 
errors. For example, he confuses the Six 
Savii Grandi, or heads of the War Office and 
the Admiralty, with the Six Consiglieri Ducali, 
or Doge’s Privy Council. Nor should a pro- 
fessed lover of Venetian popular literature 
make such a mistake as to translate 

‘* S’ el carnovale fusse un galantuomo 
El vegniae quatro sei volte a l’ ano ”’ 
thus : “Si le carnaval était un galant homme, 
il viendrait vingt-quatre fois l’an.” 

M. Gourdault, however, conducts his readers 
about Venice pleasantly enough, and has now 
and then a good remark to make, as that 
upon the striking difference between the 
various quarters of the city. From Venice 
he passes to Chioggia on the one side, and to 
Burano and its lace factories on the other, 
while, on the mainland, Bassano, Castelfranco, 
and Villa Maser receive some notice; and he 
has the merit of never being long. 

In a book of this description the illustra- 
tions are, of course,important. Some of them 
are decidedly good, especially the etching of 
a small canal by Léon Gaucherel and the 
equestrian statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni by 
the same artist. A reproduction of van 
Haanen’s celebrated “‘ Bead Stringers”’ is a 
welcome addition te the book. But, when it 
comes to the general views of Venice—the 
Piazza, the Salute, the Riva—we are not 
satisfied. Guardi’s pictures have either been 
badly copied or they must be so inaccurate 
that they should never have been reproduced ; 
and one etching of the Salute is positively 
irritating. A bridge is represented where no 
bridge either is or was; and it is too bad to 
ask us to believe that gondolas are ever rowed 
from the bow-decking with the “ferro”’ used 
as a rowlock. H. F. Brown. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Parish of Hilby. By Mrs. Fairman 
Mann. (Elliot Stock.) 

In a Vain Shadow. By Evangeline F. Smith. 
In 3 vols. (R+mington.) 

Honest Davie. By Frank Barrett, In 3 vols. 
( Bentley.) 

Eberhard; or, the Mystery of Rathsbeck. 
By Katherine Clive. In 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Bros.) 

The Captain’s Daughter. From the Russian 
of Pouschkin, by Mdme. Jean Ingelstroin 
and Mrs. Percy Easton. (City of London 
Publishing Company.) 


Eva. From the Dutch of Andriessen, by 
Georgina S. Grahame. (Edinburgh: Gem- 
mell.) 


Tue sub-title of Mrs. Mann’s novel runs-— 
“A Quiet Story of a Quiet Place,” and it 
would be impossible to give a more exact 
description of her book. Hilby is a peaceful 
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English village, where society is composed of 
a Vicar and his family, a few tenant-farmers, 
and their labourers. The inevitable Squire 
lives at some distance from the village, and 
the fortunes of the Hall have but a slender 
share in the development of the tale. The 
plot is of the very slenderest texture, and 
yet it is impossible to help feeling a strong 
interest in the fortunes of the lovers. 
James Massey, a young and polished tenant- 
farmer of the modern type, takes, on the 
death of his uncle, a farm at Hilby, which had 
been held by several generations of Masseys. 
The hero almost at once begins a flirtation 
with Polly Freeman, the pretty daughter 
of a neighbouring farmer. Polly has a good 
share of the finesse of her sex, and presently 
succeeds in entangling Massey into a sort of 
half-engagement. But he has already lost 
his heart to Helen Pearson, sister of the 
Vicar’s wife, who offers in her refined beauty 
and lovely nature the greatest contrast to 
the robust, vain, and selfish Polly. Here 
lies the sole motive of the book, and it 
says much for the authoress’s art that 
out of such simple materials she has woven 
a tale of real beauty. Helen takes an 
interest in the hero; but, besides the fact 
that he is half promised to another woman, 
her affection is checked by the feeling 
that she would be false to her caste by 
marrying a man who is not, or may not be, 
agentleman. Gradually, as the nobleness of 
Massey’s nature is disclosed by circumstances, 
and as the obstacles grown out of his half. 
engagement are shaken off, her repressed 
love bursts into a bright flame, and the well- 
assorted pair are at length made happy. The 
charm of the book consists in the admirable 
drawing of its characters. Like Jane Austen, 
the authoress is essentially a miniaturist; she 
delights in portraying fine shades of expres- 
sion, and she succeeds in producing portraits 
which are absolutely life-like. The elder 
Freeman is an excellent sketch of the rougher 
school of tenant-farmer, with his sullen and 
yet fierce temper, his utter lack of geniality, 
and his closely buttoned pockets. Equally 
admirable is the likeness of the weak-kneed 
and hen-pecked Vicar, leading a shambling, 
purposeless existence, filled up with parish 
gossip. The Vicar’s wife is a sour and un- 
Christian religious woman, dispensing tracts 
to the hungry instead of bread, and freezing 
to the very marrow every human soul with 
whom she is brought in contact. The heroine, 
with points of likeness and unlikeness to her 
unamiable sister, is a charming specimen of 
upper middle-class English womanhood. The 
character of Massey is slightly drawn; but, 
with the one exception of his heartless flirt- 
ing with Polly, the drawing must be pro- 
nounced faultless. The whole book is pervaded 
by a keen sense of those subtle class distinc- 
tions which play so great a part in country 
life, and which are, perhaps, too delicate to be 
expressed except by a female hand. The 
difference between the position of James 
Massey and Helen Smythe was after all but 
the breadth of a hair; yet it was a real 
difference, and it has furnished sufficient 
motive for an interesting plot. Generally, 
Mrs. Mann writes excellent English, but we 
must protest against her frequent use of the 


Ina Vain Shadow contains sufficient material 
for the making of three good novels. Miss 
Smith can draw character and manners 
with a light and masterly touch, and she has 
a keen perception of dramatic effect. The 
chief faults in the book arise from inex- 
perience in the art of plot construc- 
tion, development, and arrangement. She 
has taken too large a canvas, and has 
attempted to group more figures than the 
necessities of her art demanded. It must 
not be supposed that the effect is confusing ; 
the careful and artistic drawing of character 
has averted such a catastrophe ; but unques- 
tionably the great length of the story, and the 
many underplots with which it is connected, 
tend to obscure the excellent workmanship. A 
strong religious purpose is manifest in every 
page ; but it cannot be said that the authoress 
sacrifices her art to preach a homily, for the 
moral is drawn rather from the acts and 
lives of men than from their conversation. 
The sum total of the moral is, that without 
religious principle a cultivated and sym- 
pathetic man may, under the stress of tempta- 
tion, become an incarnate fiend. One minor 
defect of In a Vain Shadow consists in a too 
free use of stage accessories. Wind, rain, 
sleet, and snow are valuable adjuncts to a 
powerful situation, but their effect palls 
when stormy tempests are succeeded without 
intermission by lowering skies and blinding 
sleet. We may remark that the motive of 
the plot turns upon the assumption that an 
English earldom may pass to heirs general, 
male or female; we believe that no such 
earldom exists or has existed, but this is a 
point Miss Smith must settle with the lawyers. 
The book is not without its faults, but they 
are faults which experience and study should 
remove, and we may fairly expect yet better 
work from its authoress, The number of 
misprints reaches a total appalling even to a 
reader of the modern novel. Here is a curious 
example: the governess of Lord Rother- 
hame’s girls informs the Archdeacon’s wife 
that she has been adjured by her pupils’ 
aunt, the Duchess of Naseby, to turn them 
out “‘ neither blue-stockings nor blokes.’ 


A love-story of the old-fashioned type forms 
the motive of Honest Davie, and the reader’s 
interest is sustained through three volumes by 
ingenious complications. Early in the tale, and 
at the end of the eighteenth century, George 
Falkland, the son of a ruined Squire, who is 
trying to earn his bread by the double craft 
of stonemason and sculptor’s modeller, meets 
a charming girl in a small village church in 
Kent. He is fitting a nose on to a defaced 
bust, and she is employed in sketching. The 
professional artist falls in love with the 
amateur ; and a kindly fortune speedily places 
the stonemason as guest at the table of 
Squire Adams, father of the yoang lady 
artist, and the present owner of the Hall 
which had sheltered generations of Falklands, 
and had passed out of the hands of the hero’s 
father. Without trenching on the wildly 
improbable, Mr. Barrett has contrived a 
situation in which the inclinations of the 
lovers could have been gratified at once. 
Adams is perfectly willing to bestow his only 
child and all his wealth on the penniless hero. 
But the author has decreed otherwise, and 





penny-a-liner’s phrase, “ put in an appearance.” 





meshes of a tangled but original intrigue. 
Falkland parts with his new friends, and goes to 
seek his fortune in London. Here he gets em- 
ployment as a sculptor’s modeller at £2 a-week, 
and stumbles across an uncle who, having 
received from Walpole the barren honour of a 
peerage, had married a seemingly rich widow 
and found her penniless. Tord Kestral and 
his wife play the parts of villain and marplot, 
each from differeat motives, and delay the 
fulfilment of the lovers’ hopes until the plot 
has been worked to a climax which is effective, 
and an anti-climax which is a little feeble. 
In the end, Lord and Lady Kestral die of the 
plague, the honest Adams recovers from a 
fearful sword-thrust received in a duel with the 
villain, and the young people are made happy. 
The interest of the story is stimulated by the 
certainty that Delia’s father is in possession 
of property that belonged to Lady Kestral’s 
first husband, and yet we feel sure that in 
some way or other his conduct will prove to 
be right. Mr. Barrett’s delineation of char- 
acter, though not laboured, is successful. 
The heroine is most loveable and human ; the 
hero is a right good fellow, who deserves his 
good fortune; honest Davie, good-hearted, 
illiterate, but shrewd, is an original creation, 
lending itself to comedy and pathos; while 
the selfish Lord Kestral and his unprincipled 
wife show the other characters in bright 
relief. Among the minor figures, Doctor 
Drench is a decided success. The story is 
told as an autobiography, and the author 
preserves the diction and style of the 
period without falling into any very glaring 
anachronisms. The Black Death, however, 
which carried off the villain and his wife was 
happily not known in England in the last 
years of the eighteenth century. 


The German town of Rathsbeck supplies 
the local colour to Eberhard. Miss Grace 
Hartley, a young English lady of good con- 
nexions but of slender means, is a governess- 
pupil in Miss Schwarzkopt’s school, Eber- 
hard Evers, a German doctor, falls in love 
with the English governess, but the love- 
making is brought to an abrupt conclusion 
by his arrest on a charge of robbery. He is 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment; but Grace knows his 
innocence, and is betrothed to him in prison. 
In due time the mystery of Eberhard’s 
seeming guilt is cleared up, the villain meets 
his deserts, and the curtain falls on three 
happy marriages. The workmanship of the 
story is not of a very high order, but for all 
that the book is readable, and conveys a pure, 
wholesome moral. 


The last two books on our list are transla- 
tions. Zhe Captain's Daughter was, we 
believe, rendered into English some years 
ago by Mrs. Buchan Teller, but the pre- 
sent translators have done their work so 
well that the book will not be found a 
superfluity. It is the story of a young 
Russian officer of good birth, who was un- 
fortunate enough to fall under the suspicion 
of having deserted to the rebel Poogatchoff. 
He was innocent, but appearances were 
against him, and he was unwilling to clear 
himself by explaining how his affection for 
the daughter of Captain Mironoff had led him 
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about to be sentenced to death, when Mary 
Mironoff hastens to St. Petersburg, throws 
herself at the Empress’s feet, persuades 
he rthat her lover is guiltless, and procures 
his pardon. The thread of the intrigue is 
simple enough, but Pouschkin has told the 
story in his happiest manner. The second 
tale is one for girls from ten to sixteen. 
It will interest the readers for whom it is 
intended, and older folk will relish its quaint 
descriptions of Dutch life. 
Artuur R. R. Barker. 








EGYPT AND EGYPTOLOGY. 


The Origin and Significance of the Great Pyra- 
mid. By C. Staniland Wake. (Reeves and 
Turner. ) 


Le Livre des Morts des anciens Egyptiens. 
duction compléte par Paul Pierret. 
Leroux.) 

Dictionnaire du Papyrus Harris No. 1. Par 
Dr. Karl Piehl. (Vienna: A. Holzhausen.) 


Five Months at Cairo and in Lower Egypt. 
From the French of Gabriel Charmes, by 
William Conn. (Bentley.) 


Scenes from Life in Cairo, By Mary L. 
Whately. (Seeley, Jackson and Halliday.) 


The Hebrew Migration from Egypt. By J. 
Baker Greene. Second Edition. (Triibner.) 


INSPIRED, as he tells us, by the study of Prof. 
Piazzi Smyth’s Life and Work at the Great 
Pyramid, Mr. Staniland Wake has produced a 
very small book on a very big subject. A con- 
siderable amount of reading, sometimes ab- 
struse and generally irrelevant, has gone to 
the making of this small book, which is written 
to show that the Great Pyramid was not merely 
a tomb, but “a monumental temple in honour 
of a deity whose special symbol was the serpent, 
the emblem of wisdom with the primitive race 
whose religion would appear to have been a 
combination of serpent-worship and Sabaism ” 
(p. 80). This deity, whose special symbol was 
the serpent, we are elsewhere told, was ‘Seth 
[sic], the special deity of Northern Egypt; ” to 
which it is added that ‘‘ we shall not be wrong 
in ——— the Great Pyramid to have been 
erected by the Sabaeans in his honour ” (p. 67). 
Notwithstanding the confidence with which Mr. 
Staniland Wake enunciates these opinions, I 
venture to contend that all who are best in- 
formed on the subject of Egyptian belief and 
Egyptian burial will concur in replying that we 
should be very wrong indeed it we supposed 
anything of the kind. I have too recently 
examined Mr. R. A. Proctor’s brilliant essay on 
The Great Pyramid* to return now to the 
question of tomb versus temple. I will there- 
tore merely repeat that pyramids are neither 
more nor less than sepulchral monuments ; and 
that if, while in course of erection, these sepul- 
chral monuments were used as observatories, 
they were so used temporarily, and for con- 
venience only, precisely as the top of the Great 
Pyramid was used a few years ago by the last 
surveying expedition. Mr. Staniland Wake is, 
however, nothing if not consistent. Having 
asserted that the tomb of Khafra was ‘‘a 
monumental temple,” he goes on to show to 
what deity it was consecrated, and with what 
rites that deity was propitiated. Set (spelt 
Seth, with a reference which identifies Set with 
**the son of Adam” ) was that deity. He was 
**the special deity of Northern Egypt,” and his 
** special symbol” was the serpent. Moreover, 
the ‘‘ primitive race” which worshipped this 
same “Seth,” and built his “monumental 
temple,” practised a religion which was ‘‘ a com- 
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bination of serpent-worship and Sabaism.” 
Unfortunately, not one of these propositions is 
correct. Set was the “special deity,” not of 
Lower, but of Upper Egypt. He was the 
local god of Ombos, and he is frequently styled 
“ God of the Nubians and Negroes.” The only 
place in Lower Egypt at which he was wor- 
shipped under the early dynasties was Memphis. 
His “ special symbol” was not the serpent, but 
the anomalous beast with long ears and tapir- 
like snout which Sir Erasmus Wilson identifies 
with the Fenel:, or Abyssinian dog ; while, so 
far from the serpent being the ‘‘ emblem of 
wisdom” and an object of worship, that reptile 
represented darkness and sterility, was the Cer- 
berus of the Egyptian Hades, and, at a late 
period, became one of the symbols of evil. Set, 
who was originally a solar deity, is frequently 
represented standing on the deck of the bark of 
Ra, in the act of doing battle with the serpent 
Apap ; and when, in the final stage of his career, 
we find him at last identitied with his ancient 
enemy, it is only when foreign influences have 
transformed him into a purely malevolent being, 
and when the national myths have lost much of 
their primal significance. Mx pede Herculem. 
The passages above quoted are a fair sample of 
the book, which, though so small, contains 
errors enough for half-a-dozen quartos. And 
this must ever be the result when writers who 
are not Egyptologists venture upon topics 
which only Kgyptologists are qualified to treat. 
Knowing nothing, or next to nothing, of that 
vast body of Egyptological literature which is 
being perpetually augmented and revised ; 
ignorant of the ever-shifting boundary which 
separates the obsolete from the new ; unable to 
distinguish between speculation and fact—such 
writers are foredoomed to flounder in a sea of 
blunders. Had Mr. Staniland Wake, before 
printing his notions on “ the origin and signifi- 
cance ot the Great Pyramid,” taken the precaution 
to ask any qualified Egyptologist what he would 
do well to read and what to avoid, he would 
have learned to estimate the testimony of the 
classical and Arab historians at their just 
value; he would not have remained in ap- 
parently total ignorance of the names and 
works of Lepsius, de Rougé, Chabas, Mariette, 
Brugsch, Grébaut, and Naville; his acquaint- 
ance with Maspero would not have been con- 
fined to the quotations of M. Lenormant; and 
he would scarcely have pinned his faith upon 
Mr. John Taylor and Prof. Piazzi Smyth. 


M. Pierret has conferred an important boon 
upon students of Egyptology in thus placing 
within their reach, at the cost of only 10 frs., 
a reliable and scholarly translation of that 
extraordinary collection of mystical and magical 
texts commonly known as ‘he Iitwal, or The 
Book of the Dead. Perhaps a more correct 
name than either of these would be A 
Book for the Dead; since these 145 chapters, a 
selection from which is generally found buried 
with the mummies of the upper-class Egyptians 
of all periods, were literally composed for the 
use of the soul after death. With a touch of 
thoroughly French humour, M. Pierret describes 
these funerary papyri as ‘‘ passports;”? and in 
truth it would be difficult to find a better ex. 
planation of their use and purpose. They were, 
to all intents, passports written to enable the 
deceased to pass the gates of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Veath, to disarm the enmity of the 
genii of darkness, and to procure him admission 
into the divine presence of Ra. M. Pierret has 
taken the famous Turin papyrus, edited by 
Lepsius in 1842, for the text of his translation. 
This MS. is of the period of the Saitic, or 
XXVIth Dynasty, and is the standard text to 
which the quotations of Egyptologists are always 
understood to refer. It seems strange, however, 
that M. Pierret should have devoted such an 
incalculable amount of labour and learning upon 
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the great comparative edition to which M. 
Naville has devoted the last seven years is so 
near completion. This colossal work, compiled 
from papyri in all the museums of Europe, 
would have furnished M. Pierret with a mine of 
priceless variorum readings, had he elected to 
wait a little longer. To his singularly clear 
and attractive French rendering of the text, M. 
Pierret has added a few—too few—notes, and 
an admirable analytical Index. 


To students and Egyptologists generally, Dr, 
i is papyrus 
will be of invaluable assistance. It is, in fact, 
a complete concordance to the magnificent fac- 
simile published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Nor is its usefulness confined to the 
work for which it has been executed. As a 
dictionary of selected words ingeniously classi- 
fied and excellently translated, it will prove a 
valuable addition to every Egyptological library. 


M. Gabriel Charmes—well known on this side 
of the Channel not only as an able politician, 
but as a brilliant fewilletoniste, traveller, and 
critic—has never, in his wrathfullest moments, 
dealt so hard a blow at England as England, 
in the person of Mr. William Conn, has now 
levelled at him. To call Mr. William Conn’s 
version of Five Months in Egypt a translation, 
unless in the sense that Bottom was translated, 
would be a misuse of language. It is a 
travesty, and a travesty of the most irritating 
description; for the book, which is here pre- 
sented in an absolutely unreadable form, is 
evidently gay, entertaining, and picturesque in 
no ordinary degree. Perhaps (if it be fair to 
form any kind of opinion without reference to 
the French original) M. Gabriel Charmes 
is almost too wilfully a trifler ; as when he sug- 
gests that the abolition of slavery in Egypt 
would be a direct encouragement to cannibalism. 
Perhaps, also, his humour is occasionally a little 
too outspoken for the taste of English readers. 
But, thanks to Mr. William Conn, who certainly 
does not know French and has apparently for- 
gotten his English, the occasional légéretés of 
M. Charmes will offend no one. 


Apart from any question of literary merit, 
whatever Miss Whately writes on Egyptian 
subjects is to be regarded as part of her good 
work in Cairo, and should be exempt from 
criticism. Her knowledge of domestic life in 
Egypt, whether among fellah-huts or the homes 
of beys and pashas, is probably more extensive 
and more intimate than that of any European 
past or present ; and whether she gives us the 
results of her wide experience under the guise 
of fiction or, as before, in the drier form of fact, 
she is equally entitled to a respectful hearing. 
Her present narrative, which we are expressly 
told is in large measure taken from real life, 
is a distinct improvement on her previous 
efforts. As a story, it is perfectly readable, 
and wanting neither in incident nor interest. 
As the testimony of an earnest worker and 
observer, it may be accepted as a really valu- 
able report upon the mental, moral, and social 
condition of woman in Egypt. 


Of the second edition of Mr. Baker Greene's 
Hebrew Migration from Egypt it is unnecessary 
to say more than that, lke other theories of 
the exodus, it has perforce become in some 
degree obsolete since M. Naville’s important 
discovery of Pithom-Succoth, and of the iden- 
tity of Pithom-Succoth with the Herodpolis 
of the classical historians.* Possibly Mr. 
Baker Greene may by this time have modified 
his opinion of Egyptology, which is by no 
means, a8 he supposes, “in its infancy ;” 
neither can it with any show of justice be 
said that “the vast mine of Egyptian 
memorials is scarcely penetrated, much less 





* See Acapemy, February 24, March 3, March 10, 





the translation of this solitary example, when 
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explored” (p. 88). An hour spent in a good 
Egyptological library, five minutes devoted 
to the study of Messrs. Triibner’s excellent 
catalogue of Leading Books on Egypt and 
Egyptology, &c., or to Herr Friederici’s annual 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, would, I think, convince 
any unbiassed scholar that not only has that 
mine been profitably and systematically worked 
for the last fifty years, but that it continues to 
be worked by a zealous body of labourers re- 
cruited from all parts of Europe, who are daily 
bringing its treasures to light, and applying 
them to the elucidation of Biblical and classical 
history and to the general advancement of 
learning. AmeELIA B, EDWARDS. 





A NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Messrs. HopDER AND STOUGHTON have sent 
us the first volume of an encyclopaedia which 
neither on its title-page nor in the advertise- 
ments we have seen of it gives any indication 
that it is not an original work. It is called 
“The Student’s Encyclopcedia of Universal 
Knowledge: a Scientific and Popular Treasury 
of Useful Information, containing Full and 
Clearly Written Articles by Eminent Specialists.” 
A prefatory note, however, informs us that it is 
merely a new issue of the Globe Encyclopaedia 
(Edinburgh: Jack; six volumes; 1876-79). 
Having found out so much, we were naturally 
curious to learn how far a volume first published 
in 1876 had been brought up to date when 
re-issued in 1883. For it must be understood 
that the Student’s is substantially a reprint of 
the Globe, page for page, and line for line. The 
old plates have been used, though now much 
battered. The margins have been cut down, 
and the maps have been left out; that is all. 
A comparison, - therefore, between the two 
volumes is very easy. Such a comparison we 
have made, with the following results :—With 
some insignificant exceptions, the historical 
articles are untouched. A few lines have been 
added to ‘‘ Afghanistan” and “COandahar,” 
though not to “Oabul;” and ‘ Bismarck” 
remains precisely as it was written seven years 
ago. A greater effort has been made to revise 
the geographical articles. The population of 
places in England is now given from the census 
of 1881; and both ‘‘ America” and ‘‘ Canada” 
show the expenditure of a good deal of trouble. 
But we must protest, in the strongest language 
open to us, against a method which has been 
employed to convey the appearance of having 
incorporated the latest statistics. We have 
discovered not one case, but a dozen cases, in 
which all that the reviser has done is to change 
the year and leave the other figures as they 
rod before. So serious a charge as this 
requires to be supported by evidence, which we 
proceed to give :— 
,GuLone (1876). 
Alabama. 
“According to the 


Srupent’s (1883). 
Alabama. 
** According to the 


State reports for 1870, 
the value of manu- 
factured articles in that 
year was 13,040,644 dol- 
lars, in the production 
of which 8,248 hands 
were employed... . 

‘Tn 1870, A. possessed 
10 colleges and 2,812 
public schools.”’ 


Australia. 

A table is given show- 
ing the number of acres 
under cultivation in each 
colony for 1872. 

Austria. 

“‘According to the 
official returns of August 
1874, the army of A., 
on the peace establish- 


State reports for 1880, 
the value of manu- 
factured articles in that 
year was 13,040,644 dol- 
lars, in the production 
of which 8,248 hands 
were employed... . 

** In 1880, A. possessed 
10 colleges and 2,812 
public schools.” 


Australia, 


Identically the same 
table is given for 1880. 


Austria. 

* Tn January, 1880, the 
army of A., on the peace 
establishment, consisted 


ment, consists of 259,173 
men, with a war con- 
tingent, raising it to 
 &. 

** In 1872, the univer- 
sity of Vienna had a 
staff of professors and 
teachers numbering 200, 
and 3,881 students; 
Prague had 97 professors 
and 1,709 students; &c., 


Oh 65.5 

**Tn 1866 the imports 
amounted to £21,13%,215, 
in 1874 to £56,561,588.” 

Ballarat. 
““With an aggregate 
population of (/871) 
40,705.”’ 

Belgium. 

** Of horses, B. had in 
1866 as many as 283,163 ; 
also of horned cattle 
1,242,445 ; and of sheep 
686,015. ... : 

‘*The merchant navy 
in 187.2 numbered 59 ves- 
sels (19 steam) of 32,346 
tons; and in the same 
year the total entry at 
the ports was 6,134 ves- 
sels of 1,878,106 tons. 

** In 1873... the value 
of purely Belgian pro- 
ducts exported being 
£46,344,000 ; and of 1m- 
ports for Belgian con- 
sumption £56,908,000.”’ 

Berlin. 

“Tn August 1873 its 
population was 909,580, 
including 21,448 soldiers, 
and of this number there 
were 732,617 Protest- 
ants, 51,722 Catholics, 
and 36,015 Jews. The 
newspapers and journals 
of B. embraced in 1872 
some 36 of an official, 
46 of a political and 
social, 24 of an ecclesi- 
astical and religious, 207 
of an artistic, scientific, 
and commercial, and 18 
of a comic character.”’ 

Bombay. 

‘* In 1873 the exports, 
including treasure, were 
£21,573,829 ; the imports, 
£13,676,002.”’ 

Buenos Ayres. 


** In 1872 the imports 
of wines, beer, and spirits 
amounted in value to 
£1,850,000, and that 
of woven fabrics to 
£2,600,000, whilethe total 
value of imports in 1873 
was £11,886,861, and of 
exports £6,886,506.”’ 

California. 

‘*The annual product 
{of wheat] in 187? being 
29,000,000 bushels. . . . 
The annual value of 
farming produce, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1870, 
was 49,856,024 dollars ; 
the total value of all in- 
dustries was 182,000,000 
dollars.’’ 


Cambridge. 

A table is given show- 
ing the numberof under- 
graduates at each college 
Sor 1875. 

The editor of the Globe Encycl 





of 259,173 men, with a 


late Dr. J. M. Ross, of Edinburg 


war contingent raising 
it to 772,729. ... 


“*Tn 1882, the univer- 
sity of Vienna had a 
staff of professors and 
teachers numbering 200, 
and 3,881 students; 
Prague had 97 professors 
— 1,709 students ; &c., 

ce 


**TIn 1866 the imports 
amounted to £21,138,215, 
in 1879 to £56,561, 5838.”’ 

Ballarat. 

“With an aggregate 
population of (1887) 
40,705.” 

Belgium. 

** Of horses, B. had ix 
1880 as many as 283,163 ; 
also of horned cattle, 
1,242,445 ; and of sheep 
686,015... 

‘* The merchant navy 
in 1880 numbered 59 ves- 
sels (19 steam) of 32,346 
tons; and in the same 
year the total entry at 
the ports was 6,134 ves- 
sels of 1,878,106 tons. 

“In 1879 ... the value 
of purely Belgian pro- 
ducts exported being 
£46,344,000 ; and of im- 
ports for Belgian con- 
sumption £56,908,000.”’ 

3erlin. 

“In August 1875 its 
population was 968,634, 
including 21,448 soldiers, 
and of this number there 
were 732,617. Protest- 
ants, 51,722 Catholics, 
and 36,015 Jews. The 
newspapers and journals 
of B. embraced in 1882 
some 36 of an official, 
46 of a political and 
social, 24 of an ecclesi- 
astical and religious, 207 
of an artistic, scientific, 
and commercial, and 18 
of a comic character.’’ 

Bombay. 

** In 1881 the exports, 
including treasure, were 
£21,573,829 ; the imports, 
£13,676,002.” 

Buenos Ayres. 


** In 1880 the imports 
of wines, beer, and spirits 


amounted in value to 
£1.850,000, and that 
of woven fabrics to 


£2,600,000, while the total 
value of imports iv 1881 
was £11,886,861 and of 
exports £6,886,506,.”" 
California 
‘*The annual product 
{of wheat] ix 1880 being 
29,000,000 bushels. . 
The annual value of 
farming produce, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1880, 
was 49,856,024 dollars ; 
the total value of all in- 
dustries was 182,000,000 
dollars.’’ 
Cambridge. 
Identically the same 
table is given for 1881. 


aedia was the 





to know that he was at one time engaged in 
preparing a new edition. But we feel abso- 
lutely certain that he would never have tolerated 
such a ‘‘ revision” as is implied in the passages 
we have quoted. Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton owe it to the public not to issue any more 
volumes of the Student's Encyclopaedia until they 
have been subjected to some fresh editor who can 
properly supervise the work of his subordinates. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Pror. E. DowpEn, of Dublin, is a candidate 
for the Clark Lectureship in English Literature 
lately founded at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
As it was by the “‘Cambridge Shakspere” that 
Mr. Clark was known to the world in general, 
there would be a special appropriateness in the 
author of Shakspere, his Mind and Art, being 
the first Clark Professor. 


Tue Bodleian Librarian, Mr. E. B. Nicholson, 
pursues his plan of making his treasures avail- 
able to students during periods when they were 
formerly withdrawn. This week, he has had 
the Camera open from 10 in the morning to 10 
at night, and books wanted by readers from the 
older part of the library have been sent for 
them. These days make up the twelve old close 
ones which Mr. Nicholson has made over to 
readers in five months. Since November 1, 
there have been only seven days (excluding 
Sundays, but including Christmas Day and Good 
Friday) on which readers have been shut out ; 
and probably there will be only one more 
day (except Sundays) on which they will be 
shut out between now and next November. 
Anyone who has, like our correspondent, made 
at different times two journeys to Oxford to 
consult Chaucer and Wyclif MSS., and has been 
sent back without seeing them on account of 
needless ‘‘ closing” regulations, will appreciate 
Mr. Nicholson’s liberality. 

Pror. J. K. Incraq, the librarian of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has undertaken to edit for the 
Early-English Text Society’s Extra Series, in 
parallel columns, the earliest English manuscript 
and printed translations of Thomas a Kempis’ 
De Imitatione Christi. 

TuE Wyclif Society hopes to have its first 
book out in May—namely, Dr. Buddensieg’s 
edition of the Polemical Tracts. This will be 
for last year. For 1883 Mr. F. D. Matthew 
will not be able to prepare vol. i. of his edition 
of the De Mandatis Divinis, and so either the 
Rev. E. Harris will edit the De Incarnatione 
Verbi from the Vienna and Oriel MSS., or Mr. 
Reginald Lane Poole will bring out his edition 
of the De Dominio Divino (the Introduction 
to the Summa Theologiae) or the De Dominio 
Civili, Book I. Copiers are either at work on 
or engaged for, all the twelve books of the 
Summa Theologiae. 

Tue Hibbert lecturer this year is the Rev. 
Charles Beard, of Liverpool; and his subjec 
‘The Origin and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Reformation, in its Relation to 
Modern Thought and Knowledge.” The 
lectures will be twelve in number, and will be 
delivered at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 
on Mondays and Wednesdays, at 5 p.m., 
beginning on Wednesday, April 18. The 
lectures will be also delivered at Oxford on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, at 4.30 p.m., beginning 
on Tuesday, April 17. At both places admission 
is free; but for the London course tickets must 
be previously obtained from Messrs. William 
and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


WE understand that an Edinburgh publisher 
is contemplating the foundation of a monthly 
magazine which would, to some extent, 
resemble the defunct North British Review in 
the character of its contents. Nothing wi )!be 
settled, however, before the end of the presen 





. We happen 


year, 
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Messrs. BLAcKWwoop announce, as in the 
ress, a volume of sonnets by the Earl of 
sslyn. 
Messrs. Bickers AND Son are about to issue 

a reprint of Sir Walter Scott’s second edition 
of Swift's Works, in nineteen volumes, which 
has long been very scarce. The issue will be 
limited to 750 copies, of which 250 are reserved 
for America. 


WE understand that the third and concluding 


volume of Old and New Edinburgh, by Mr. 
James Grant (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.), 
has been prepared in advance of the serial issue, 
and will be ready for publication early next 
month. 


THE next volume in the “ English Citizen” 
series will be Local Government, by Mr. M. D. 
Ohalmers. This will be shortly followed by a 
joint volume on Dependencies, Mr. J. 8. Cotton 
treating India and Mr. E. J. Payne the colonies. 


WE are glad to see that the little volume of 
‘Yarns by a Seafarer,” entitled My Watch 
Below, has reached a second edition, though 
even now the name of the author, Mr. Clark 
Russell, does not appear on the title-page. 


A DAINTY little morsel for bibliographers has 
been printed at the Edinburgh University Press, 
and published by Mr. David Douglas. It is a 
facsimile reprint of the first edition—Henry 
Charteris’ black-letter edition of 1581—of John 
Craig’s Shorte Summe of the Whole Catechisme. 
The volume is prefaced by a scholarly bio- 

raphy of the author from the pen of Mr. T. G, 
Tom the successor of Dr. David Laing as 
Keeper of the Signet Library. Oraig, a con- 
verted Dominican, played an important part in 
Scottish Reformation times. While assistant to 
Knox in the charge of St. Giles’ Church, Edin- 
burgh, he refused to proclaim the banns for the 
marriage of Bothwell and Queen Mary. He 
seems to have treated James VI. with the same 
freedom of speech which his colleague used to 
his royal mother ; now, we are told, moving the 
King to tears by the pointed personalities of his 
preaching, and again, as Calderwood relates, 
a his indignant protest—‘ If I had 
thought my fee’d servant would have dealt after 
that manner with me, I would not have suffered 
him so long in my house.” The book has been 
issued by the desire, and under the direction, 
of Mr. James Gibson-Craig, the veteran Scottish 
collector, the owner of one of the two surviving 
copies of the editio princeps, and a lineal 
descendant of John Craig. 


Messrs. GEorGE BELL AND Sons have sent 
us three | pgm little volumes, which we 
understand to be the first of a series of ‘‘ read- 
ing-books” for schools and parochial libraries. 
They are a selection from Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakspeare, the voyages to Lilliput and to Brob- 
dingnag from Gulliver's Travels, and The Vicar 
of Wakefield. The work of abridgement neces- 
sary in the case of this last has been done by 
Mr. H. Courthope Bowen. (Gulliver has been 
expurgated rather than abridged. We do not 
know that any better selection could have been 
made to open such a series. The books are 
nicely printed, and there are no notes. 


Tue Rev. Edmund McClure is writing for 
Notes and Queries a set of papers on “Aryan 
Personal Names.” The first of the series will 
appear, we understand, in the number for the 
current week. Special attention is given in 
these papers to the ancient and modern forms 
of the personal names of the British Isles. 


THE long-promised work on Curiosities of the 
Belfry, by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, Public 
brarian of Nottingham, will shortly be in the 
hands of subscribers. It will consist of a col- 


lection of quaint ringers’ rules in verse and 
prose, bell mottoes, ringers’ e 
steeple rhymes, and songs; 


hs, people and 


pitap 
and notes on be- 


examinations. 


and Scott’s Greek Lexicon is being actively 
pushed in America, 
advertise pages of favourable notices from 
the Watchman, the Sunday School Times, the 


quests, what bells are made of and how they 


are made ; big bells; bell-founding in church- 
yards; customs; anecdotes; spur money, &c. 


Mr. Rozsert W. LOWE requests us to state 
that he is engaged in compiling a bibliography 
of literature relating to the stage, and tnat he 
would be glad to receive information of any 
rare books or pamphlets on the subject. His 
address is 12 Weslben. Terrace, Edinburgh. 


fourteenth volume of Thiers’ Discours parle- 
mentaires, edited by his friend M. Calmon. 


have to do with finance or army reform. This 
kind of exhaustive publication of the speeches 
of statesmen, though common enough on the 
Continent, seems almost unknown in this 
country. Even Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches 
have only appeared in a selection. 


THE free libraries recently established in 
every arrondissement of Paris had a total issue 
last year of about 363,000 volumes. But of 
this total no less than 200,000 were fiction, 
40,000 poetry, and 80,0090 history or science. 


THE Salnameh, or official almanac, of the 
Ottoman empire for 1882 gives some returns 
of the books that appeared in Turkey during the 
year. The total number printed in Turkish was 
98, mostly history, science, and bdelles-lettres ; in 
Greek, 56, mostly romances and theological ; 
then Armenian, 38 (not including the work of 
the Armenian presses at Venice and Paris) ; 
Bulgarian, 4; and Hebrew, 2. No books in 
Arabic are recorded, but perhaps this may 
be explained by the fact that Muhammadan 
theology and Muhammadan poetry are always 
reproduced by written copies. 


By the order of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, an official History is being prepared 
of the part played by the Bulgarian volunteers 
during the Russo-Turkish War. 
Ir should have been stated that Mr. Graves’s 
Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, reviewed 
in the AcADEMY of March 17 and 24, is pub- 
lished in England by Messrs. Longmans. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


So far as we have been able to make out, the 
revised American tariff, as ultimately passed 
into law, retains the duty of twenty-five per 
cent. upon all English books, but places books 
rinted in any foreign language upon the free 
ist. We notice that the Nation (as might be 
expected), and also the New York Herald, are 
in favour of complete free-trade in literature. 
On the other hand, the Book Trade Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, with Mr. Henry Carey 
Baird for its president, unanimously passed a 
resolution protesting not only against any 
reduction in the duty on books, but also against 
the Tariff Bill generally. 


A SOMEWHAT similar question is being raised 
in Canada, where, of course, the existing tariff 
is strongly protectionist. An agitation is on 
foot to permit the free importation (1) of books 
more than twenty years old; (2) of books 
specially ordered by any library, school, or other 
public body. 

Tue Trustees of Columbia College, New 
York, have passed a resolution, with but a 
single dissentient—though that dissentient was 
the president, Dr. Frederick A. P. Barnard— 
against the admission of women'to lectures and 


WE observe that the new edition of Liddell 


The literary journals 


Christian at Work, Zion’s Herald, &c. Owing 








to the fact that American help was sought for 


THE firm of Calmann Lévy has just issued the 


It 
covers the year 1872, and most of the speeches | be 


in the revision, the book is now copyright in 
America. It is issued there at ten dollars (£2), 
bound in sheepskin, as compared with £1 16s. 
in this country, in cloth. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce a 
volume of Prose Masterpieces from Modern 
Essayists, consisting of single specimens from 
English writers of the present century down to 
Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. John Morley. 


Messrs. S. E. Cassino anp Co., of Boston, 
announce a Standard Library of Natural History ; 
or, Encyclopaedia of the Animal Kingdom, to 
edited by Dr. Elliott Coues and Mr. J. 
Kingsley. 


Messrs. HENRY HOLT snp Co. have begun 
a new series of cheap novels, to be called the 
‘* Leisure Moment” series, with a reprint of 
Mr. Lucy’s Gideon Fleyce. The price is 
twenty-five cents, or one shilling. 


THE Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute 
of America for January prints a report by Mr. 
A. F. Bandelier of his investigations in New 
Mexico during the spring and summer of last 
year. Mr. Bandelier has returned to New 
Mexico, and has just entered upon a somewhat 
perilous progress through the comparatively un- 
explored regions of the frontier, from which 
interesting results may be expected. 


Pror. Corson, of Cornell University, has 
edited for Messrs. Clark and Maynard, New 
York, Tennyson’s ‘‘ Two Voices” and “ Dream 
of Fair Women,” with a biographical and 
critical Introduction and notes. It is a post 
octavo pamphlet of forty-four pages, and will 
be very handy for school and college use. The 
Professor asks— 


‘* What may be said to be the dominant idea, and 
the one most vitalised, in the poetry of Alfred 
Tennyson? . It is that the complete man 
must be a well-poised duality of the active and 
the passive or receptive; must unite with an ‘all- 
subtilizing intellect’ an ‘all-comprehensive ten- 
derness;’ must gain in sweetness and in moral 
height, nor lose the wrestling thews that throw 
the world.”’ 


In commenting on the poet’s almost ‘‘ faultily 
faultless” style, Prof. Corson notes the wonder- 
ful adaptation of its changes to the different 
feelings it incarnates; and he asks any reader to 
try changing into alternate verse the ninety- 
one stanzas of ‘‘1n Memoriam” that can be so 
changed (by transposition of the first and 
second or third and fourth lines) without hurt- 
ing the sense, and then he will see how the 
stanza would be maimed, and how organic the 
form of the poem is. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
‘© WARZO PAZZO.” 


Map March, with the wind in his wings wide- 
spread, 

Leaps from heaven, and the deep dawn’s arch 
Hails re-risen again from the dead 

Mad March. 


Soft small flames on rowan and larch 
Break forth as laughter on lips that said 
Nought till the pulse in them beat love’s march. 


But the heart-heat now in the lips rose-red 
Speaks life to the world, and the winds that parch 
Bring April forth as a bride to wed 
Mad March. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE have received two recent numbers of 
Hibernia, a monthly published at Dublin, 
which we may call ‘‘ nationalist ” in the literary 
though not in the political sense. That Irish- 
men and Irishwomen can use their pens is 
well known to every editor in England; but 





up to the present time it can hardly be said 
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that literature proper has flourished in Dublin. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to notice that 
this magazine has now entered upon its 
second year without any abatement of those 
qualities which started it so successfully. 
Among the articles that we have read, we 
would specially mention two instalments of 
‘‘ Readings in Archaeology and Art,” by Miss 
Margaret Stokes, which have not only the 
appearance, but the reality, of scholarship; 
and a poem called ‘‘ The Story of Clessamnor” 
—a Celtic version of ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum.” 
This is signed by Charles Gregory Fagan, 
whose name we shall look forward to meeting 
again. The reviews of books also strike us as 
being written with an insight and an independ- 
ence that are equally rare. Only a comparison 
of Gambetta and Mirabeau jars upon us. 


THE Cornhill Magazine for April is, as usual, 
strong in literary articles. Mr. Gosse con- 
tributes a careful and finished study on 
“ Richard Crashaw,” which may be commended 
to the notice of admirers of John Inglesant. 
They will find in it a critical appreciation of the 
hase of thought and feeling which Mr. 
horthouse has exhibited in his romance. 
C. H. H., writing on ‘‘The Ship of Fools,” has 
not managed to do much to make Sebastian 
Brandt intelligible. Mr. J. A. Farrer’s paper on 
“Animal Mythology” is another blow at the 
solar theory of the origin of myths. He 
collects instances of the mythopoeic faculty 
applied to animals, leaving results still pre- 
valent in popular belief. A description of 
“Early Spring in Oalifornia” opens out a 
delightful prospect of excursions to the adven- 
turous traveller. It is positively unkind of the 
editor to tantalise his readers, suffering from 
east winds, by such an entrancing description 
of bountiful nature and lovely scenery. 


THe Nuova Antologia for March 15 has an 
interesting article by Sig. Lanciani on ‘‘ Roma 
anticae Londra moderna.” We are surprised 
at the closeness of the parallel between modern 
London and ancient Rome. The situation, the 
extent, the population of the two cities, and the 
nature of the ground which they occupy, pre- 
sent striking points of resemblance. Even down 
to the interest of their inhabitants in the turf 
the comparison holds good. The water supply 
shows a lamentable deficiency in modern 
London: Rome supplied its people with water 
to the amount of 5,400 litres per head ; London 
only supplies 593. On the other hand, Rome 
had 254 bakehouses, while London has 2,540. 
London boasts of its eight parks, but Rome 
possessed eighteen. London has practically 
nothing to set against the public baths of 
Rome. The student of sociology will find Sig. 
Lanciani’s article extremely suggestive. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ’ATFAH, THE MAHMIL, AND THE ARK OF 
THE COVENANT. 
Cairo: March, 1883. 

The banror of the Bedawy tribes has been 
briefly described by Burckhardt, and alluded to 
by subsequent writers, the last of whom is Lady 
Anne Blunt, in her fascinating account of her 
journeyings across the Desert. It is called the 
*Atfah, and consists of a wooden frame, capable 
of being placed on a hawdaj, or camel-pack- 
saddle, 

The sheikhs of the ’Anazy tribes say that in 
ancient times every tribe had its ’Atfah, which 
was regarded as the repository of its valour 
and honour, and was only made use of 
on occasions of unusually serious importance. 
When a tribe went to war with a powerful 
opponent, the ’Atfah was placed on a strong 
and handsome camel, and was gaily and gor. 
geously decorated with ostrich-feathers, carpets, 
and embroidery work, and was surrounded by 
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a band of warriors selected from among the 
bravest men of the tribe. In some tribes it 
was customary for a virgin, the daughter of 
one of the sheikhs, to take her seat under the 
canopy, and, by her singing, to incite the men 
to acts of bravery. Every effort was made 
and every precaution taken to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the enemy ; and, if the 
men engaged in fighting in another part of the 
field, or told off for the protection of the flocks 
or of the tents, perceived that the ‘Atfah 
was in danger, they would leave their occupa- 
tion, abandoning everything to rally round 
the mysterious emblem for its protection ; for, 
if lost, the tribe was disgraced, and a new 
’Atfah could not be made until after a victory 
over the enemy who had possessed himself of 
the original and the recovery of the remnant— 
be it ever so small a portion—of the old wooden 
framework. The captured ’Atfah could not be 
used by the victorious tribe, and it was there- 
fore generally destroyed after capture. This 
custom accounts for the fact that of all the 
numerous tribes in the Syrian deserts only 
two now possess an ’Atfah. 

Next let us consider and endeayour to dis- 
cover what is the Mahmil (commonly pro- 
nounced Mahmal), which is so venerated by the 
Muslims. Itis a large frame of wood, capable 
of being carried by a strong camel. When in 
the procession, it 1s covered with a green veil, 
richly embroidered with ornaments and inscrip- 
tions in gold thread, and with heavy fringes 
and tassels. It is surmounted by silver-gilt 
knobs at the top and four corners, and a copy 
of the Kurin in a silver-gilt case is suspended 
from the top. Lane states that in his time the 
covering was black; but certainly for many 
years past it has been green. 

I do not know who first said that tho 
Mahmil contained the “holy carpet,” but this 
error is very widespread, and is constantly 
repeated by newspaper correspondents. The 
fact is that the Mahmil contains nothing. The 
embroidered veil made as a covering for the 
temple of the Ka’bah, or ‘black stone,” is 
called the Kisweh, and is carried in large 
boxes on other camels following in the pro- 
cession. 

On the day of the departure of the Mahmil 
from Cairo, the Khedive, his Ministers and 
officers of State, the "Ulema and grandees, all 
in their gayest uniforms and decorations, 
assemble at a kiosk facing the open space at 
the foot of the Citadel, while the streets through 
which it is to pass are thronged with immense 
crowds of people of all classes, anxious to see it 
and todo it honour. Pefore commencing the 
march, it is led three times round the open 
space, amid shouts and salvoes of artillery. 
The procession is guarded by all the available 
troops—artillery, cavalry, and infantry—as well 
as by a strong body of mounted and toot police. 
Each order of derwishes, all the principal 
mosques, and the various trade guilds ure 
represented by their chiefs, accompanied by 
men carrying flags, by musicians, aud by acrowd 
of followers shouting and singing in loud voices. 
Arrived at its first station outside the city, the 
camel is made to kneel down, that its cumbrous 
load may be taken from its back, during which 
operation the soldiers present arms and the 
artillery fire a salute. 

If one asks the Muslims of Cairo what the 
Mahmil is intended to represent, they only say 
that it is in memory of the camel-saddle and 
canopy in which the Mamluke Queen of Egypt, 
Shajar ad durr, performed her pilgrimage to 
Mekka and Medinah in the thirteenth century 
of our era. On asking whether such a ceremony 
existed before her time, they reply that they 
have no records of any previous Mahmil. I 
have frequently tried to elicit an expression of 
opinion as to some other origin, but without 
result. If the Mahmil be simply an emblem of 
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the saddle on which a Queen of Egypt performed 
her pilgrimage, herself a foreigner and probably 
a convert to Islamism, not born in the faith, 
why should the Muslim world venerate it to 
such an extent? And, again, why does a 
similar Mahmil start simultaneously from 
Damascus ? 

Lane, without exaggeration the most accurate 
observer and the most lucid exponent of the 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
describes his having walked for a considerable 
distance beside the Mahmil, holding its fringe, 
and says :— 

‘*On my telling a Muslim friend that I had done 
so, he expressed great astonishment, and said that 
he had never heard of anyone having done so 
before, and that the Prophet had certainly taken 
a great love for me, or I could not have been 
allowed ; he added that I had derived an inestimable 
blessing.’’ 

And farther on Lane says :— 

“*T cannot learn why the Mahmil is esteemed so 
sacred.”’ 

Having thus briefly described the ’Atfah 
and the Mahmil, I now turn to the Bible for a 
description of the ark, the ark of the testimony, 
the ark of the Lord, the ark of God, all of which 
expressions refer evidently to the same object. 

hen the children of Israel were encamped 
in the Desert near Mount Sinai, they, obeying 
a special commandment, made an ark of shittim 
wood, covered it with gold, placed in it the testi- 
mony, and covered it with a veil. This is con- 
firmed in the Second Book of Chronicles, where 
we find this passage : ‘‘ There was nothing in the 
ark save the two tables which Moses put therein 
at Horeb.” In Joshua we read of the ark 
being carried over Jordan; and, subsequently, 
of its being carried round the city and brought 
into the camp. In the First Book of Samuel 
we read of the Israelites being smitten by the 
Philistines, and of their having lost four 
thousand men, after which they sent for the 
ark in the hope that it might save them from 
their enemies. When it was brought into the 
camp, all Israel shouted with a great shout. 
The Philistines were at first overwhelmed with 
fear on account of the shout of the Israelites, 
but they were encouraged by a vigorous speech. 
They rallied, and attacked the Israelites with 
such energy that they slew thirty thousand 
men, and captured the ark, which they took to 
Ashdod. After keeping it for seven months, 
the Philistines, being in awe of the miraculous 
power of the ark, sent it back, filled with pro- 
pitiatory offerings, in a new cart drawn by 
milch kine. It was drawn to Beth-shemesh, 
where it was received by the Levites, and 
placed by them on the ‘great stone.” The 
people of Kirjath-jearim then took it to their 
town, where it remained for twenty years. 
David brought the ark from that place to put 
it in the House of God. On the way, a man 
named Uzzah put forth his hand and touched 
it; whereupon he was smitten, and died. Some 
years later Solomon removed the ark from the 
city of David to Jerusalem. In the Psalms it 
is called ‘‘ the ark of thy strength.” 

In the above brief descriptions, certain points 
of resemblance will be observed between the 
*Atfah, the Mahmil, and the ark. 

Each consisted of a framework of wood, 
ornamented as gaily as possible, and covered 
with a veil. 

The ark and the Mahmil had silver-gilt 
knobs; the former contained nothing but the 
testimony, the latter nothing but a copy of the 
Kurin. 

In the ’Atfah a virgin sometimes rode; in 
the Mahmil a Queen is said to have ridden. 

When an ’Atfah is lost, a new one cannot be 
made; when the children of Israel lost their 
ark, they did not make a new one (which could 
easily have been done) but they waited for the 
return of the original. 





Before the departure of the Mahmil, and 
after its return, it is paraded three times round 
an open space or camping ground; the ark, on 
its being brought into Palestine, was paraded 
round the walls of the town. 

Both the ark and the Mahmil were greeted by 
the shouts of the multitude. 

Uzzah was smitten and died because he 
touched the ark; a Muslim expresses his 
astonishment at Lane’s having been permitte 
to hold the fringe of the Mahmil. 

Possibly other points of resemblance might 
be found; I note those that have occurred to 


me. 

I think we have before us sufficient data to 
show that, if these three objects had not a 
common or contemporary origin, the ’Atfah 
may at least be regarded as a tribal or secular 
imitation of the ark, while the Mahmil is a 
tribal and religious commemoration of it. I 
think that, had there not been a continuity in its 
use, the points of resemblance to which I have 
alluded would have been lost. Above all, I 
am persuaded that the Muslims would not 
venerate the Mahmil as they do were it simply 
the representation of a Queen’s state saddle ; 
but, as they have no records of it previous to 
the time when the Queen possibly rode in it 
(though quite probably in a palanquin in front 
of it), they conservatively continue to regard it 
as a sacred emblem, without knowing the 
reason. The children of Isaac have their history 
recorded in the Bible, but the children of 
Ishmael have only oral tradition as their guide, 
and this is both faulty and incomplete. 

The Mahmil having been recently conducted 
to the first stage on its journey to the Holy 
Cities by British and Indian troops, who pre- 
sented arms and fired salutes in its honour, I 
think that a research into its origin must prove 
an interesting study to theologians, archae- 
ologists, and Orientalists. Those who have 
concientiously objected to, and even protested 
against, the employment of British troops in 
this Muhammadan procession, will perhaps 
regard that act with more complacency if, and 
when, they believe that in the Mahmil we see 
a commemorative representation of the ark of 
the covenant. 

I cannot help thinking that any discovery 
which proves an affinity between the doctrines 
or ceremonies of various religious sects must 
tend to the destruction of those barriers which 
keep them fanatically separated and hating 
each other, and will be found more and more 
to prove that in the earliest times all had a 
common origin. Anything which helps to 
bring nearer to each other the various forms in 
which the Almighty Creator and Father is 
worshipped, whether under the name of 
Jehovah, God, or Allah, must have a beneficent 
influence on mankind. E. T. RoGrErs. 


PS.—Since writing the above, I have been 

looking through the history of the Muham- 
madan empire by Ibn al Wardy, and came 
accidentally upon the following curious passage, 
which bears on this subject :— 
“In the year 66 of the Hejra, al-Mukhtar ibn 
’Ubaid-Allah ath-thaky went to al-Kita to avenge 
the blood of al-Hussein. Then al- 
Mukhtar took unto himself « throne (Kuray), and 
proclaimed that it contained a mystery, being to 
them exactly what the ark was to the children of 
Israel, and when al-Mukhtar sent the army to 
attack ’Ubaid-Allah ibn Zayid, he went out with 
this throne on a mule, which carried him (or it) 
into the battle.” 








MR. FREEMAN AND MR. RULE. 
Cambridge : March 20, 1883. 
Mr. Freeman’s communication tothe ACADEMY 
of March 10 on my Life and Times of St. Anselm 
comprises a review of that work and an in- 
vective against myself. I say nothing about the 





former, and shall confine myself to those por- 
tions of the latter on which I cannot with 
propriety inflict the chastisement of silence, 

Mr. Freeman not only magnifies my offences, 
he multiplies them. Th one instance, and in 
only one, do I suggest that he cannot have seen 
a place he describes. That place is Le Bec, 
and, more particularly, its org church. In 
that church is an object which Mr. Freeman 
callsatomb. It is not a tomb, but a wooden 
board. It is not the ‘‘truest memorial” of 
Herlwin, for it is of modern date. It never 
marked Herlwin’s grave in the chapter-house ; 
and that grave was not Herlwin’s “‘ last resting- 

lace.” Hence my surmise that Mr. Freeman 
ad not visited Le Bec. But he tells us that 
he has. Tant pis. 

I do not remember to have charged Mr, 
Freeman with not having read St. Anselm’s 
letters; and I believe his accusation of me in 
this respect to be without foundation. 

Mr. Freeman thinks that I owe my acquaint- 
ance with a passage in Hugh of Flavigny to 
his William Rufus, and my argument on the 
Conqueror’s marri to publications by Mr. 
Waters in the year 1879. There could be no 
greater mistake. I have been familiar with the 
passage in Hugh of Flavigny for the last ten 
years ; and my argument on the marriage was 
written as it now stands in the year 1874. 

Mr. Freeman is rather hard to please. At 
one moment he is angry with me if I read his 
books and differ with him; at another, he 
requires me to read his books that I may differ 
with him. He says that I “‘ never speak at 
random,” and yet he forbids me to surmise, to 
suspect, or to conjecture. I am to be infallible, 
or nothing. This is not my way. Certainly, 
I am a Papist; but, as certainly, I am not 
a Pope. 

I by no means deny that Henry I. was 
crowned by the Bishop of London at the begin- 
ning of his reign; 1 deny that he was con- 
secrated by him ; and I do so not, as Mr. Free- 
man says, on the authority of the Osney Annals, 
but on that of Henry II. and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. 

Mr. Freeman refuses to argue with me about 
the Conqueror’s marriage. Quite so. I have 
placed the subject beyond discussion; and I will 
venture to say that if Mr. Freeman had had 
a fuller knowledge of canon law some few years 
ago he would not have been so exceedingly 
angry with me now. Nor can it avail him to 
ask me for the pedigree of William and Matilda ; 
Mr. Freeman can trace their descent from Duke 
Rollo without my assistance. 

Neither will he argue with me about Gun- 
drada’s parentage. ot even Mr. Freeman’s 
ability, courage, and acumen can resist the 
evidence which I have transferred from St. 
Anselm’s correspondence to p. 419 of my first 
volume, 

It certainly is a remarkable fact that the 
subjects on which Mr. Freeman refuses to 
argue with me are precisely those on which he 
cannot have much left to say. St. Anselm’s 
conduct when the King offered him the crosier 
is one of them. Mr. Freeman says that he 
accepted it; I say that he refused it; and 
certain I am that, in spite of all Mr. Freeman’s 
polemical flourishes, his countrymen and mine 
will, when they have looked into the thing for 
themselves, concur in saying that for once in 
a way it is the Papist who is in the right. 

Martin RULE 








THE NEW LIDDELL AND SCOTT. 
Oxford. 
It is to be regretted that the approaching 
publication of a new edition of Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon was not made more generally 
known, since many persons might have con- 
tributed corrections or suggestions. The few 
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points marked in my copy of the old edition 
were all collected within about the last year, 
with a view to the very use to which I was not 
able to turn them ; I meant to send them to the 
editors when the preparation of a new edition 
should be announced. 

The new edition throws no light upon aiva:xdv 
(Ahrens) or aioAwbv (Wordsworth) in Theokr. 
1, 56; yeydouc, Hom. Hymn. Hem. 122; 
iicxomdusros, Batrach. 35; Awpiaxds, Thuc. 2, 54; 
ékexdxvocey, Ahrens’ reading in Theokr. 23, 
270; Amovpyés, Dio Chrys., Orat. 34, 43 RB. ; 
xutporouotoa in Ar, Lys. irddenis. 

*"AmapdAAakros in Plut. T. (Tib. ?) Gracch. 1, 
meen ‘* exactly like,” rather than ‘‘ unchange - 
able.” 

AweiSw. The reference to Arist. Poet. 26, 6, 
has got wrong somewhow. 

AwdrAdoow, The quotation from Ar. Lys. 628 
is not accurate. 

Aw6éw, A wrong reference to Plut. Aemil. 1. 

*ErecBodla, Hom. Od. 4, 159, means neither 
“hasty speech ” nor “‘ scurrility.” Yet this is an 
improvement on the “foul and unseemly lan- 
guage” of edition 5. 

"Eri, with the dative. There is no book 8 of 
Xen. Hell. 

*Huap. Refer to Soph. O. C. 682, not 688 ; and 
? as to Soph. Aj. 475. 


@pimrw, The reference to Plut. Flamin. 11 is 
wrong. 
Aoyoypapéw. The construction and meaning 


in Plut. Dem. 6 are different from those assigned. 

‘Ouaptéw. There is some confusion about the 
passage in Hom. Il. 12, 400. 

MapadAdoow. The reference to Plut. Camill. 
24 is wrong. 

Mapemorpoph occurs in Plut. Sull. 35, not 25. 

Tleperdéppupos. Toga praetextata for praetexta 
has been copied from one edition into the next. 

‘Por. Edition 5 quotes d:acpepew thy p., from 
Plut. Camill. 28; the new edition says d:apépew 
Thy §.. Sintenis’ text has diacrpépew, which 
seems to be what is wanted. 

Tpépw, &Axn, which could bear no meaning at 
all, is printed for #un, in Hom. Od. 23, 237. 

Tplros. Does not Ar. Lys. 613 come under 
sense vy. 1 rather than 2 ? 

It is just to remark that many other errors, 
which [ had also noted, have been corrected. 


* * * 


[We quote the following from the Joins 
Hopkins University Circular for February :—] 


“In the Preface to the new edition of Messrs. 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon the editors have 
ascribed to Prof. Goodwin and myself the author- 
ship of a number of articles, specifying &v, ei, érel, 
éore, va, Saws, Sti, Swdre, ob, un, mpiv, From their 
statement it does not appear whether those articles 
were prepared jointly or severally, and it is only 
due to Prof. Goodwin to say that he is not respon- 
sible for éore, iva, dws, ov, uh, mplv, Which I under- 
took to prepare. On comparing these articles 
with the originals, I find that they have not only 
been abridged to suit the limits of the Lexicon, but 
modified to suit the views of the editors, so that I 
cannot fairly be held responsible for the false 
accentuations, false spellings, and false grammar 
that are due to the manipulation or the careless- 
hess of the editors—mistakes whieh I had no 
opportunity of correcting, as I received no proofs 
of the articles thus abridged and modified. 
**B. L. GippersLeeve.”’ 











THE CHEQUERS TREE, 


_ While I was stopping this week at a village 
inn in the Weald, on the borders of Kent and 
Sussex, the landlord volunteered to me the 
information that his sign—the familiar one of 
“The Chequers”—was derived from a tree 
that yielded a nut or fruit (I forget which) 
gathered and eaten by boys. This derivation 
was new to me, though I did not take the 
liberty of jmpugning it. I am of course aware 





of the common explanation from the arms of 
Fitzwarren, and also of that other theory which 
regards the sign as an inyitation to play 
draughts, &c. 

It happened that, the same evening, I found 
on an old county map of Kent two farms, at 
no great distance either from my inn or from 
one another, both called ‘“‘ Chequers Tree Farm.” 
Is there such a tree as the “chequers”? The 
new edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary 
mentions two kinds of ‘‘ chequer-berry ”—both 
American. Eniror. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 2, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

7.30p.m. Aristotelian: ‘ Kant’s Critic of Pure 
Reason” (continued), by Mr. E. B. Bax. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute: **The Arguments in 
Regard to the Descent of Man,” by Archdeacon 
Bardsley. 

TuEsDAY, April 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Physi- 
ological Discovery,” I., by Prot. McKendrick. 
8p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘ Canopic Vases 
exhibited by Mr. D. Parish,’ by Dr. Birch; ** Old 
Jewish Rules and Practices for the Relief of the 
Poor,” by Dr. 8. Louis. : 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘Summit Level Tunnel 
on the Bettws and Festiniog Railway,” by Mr. W. 
Smith. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

WEDNESDAY, April4,8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: *Saul_ near 
Downpatrick and its Vicinity, with Special Refer- 
ence to St. Patrick,” by Dr. Douglas Lithgow. 

THURSDAY, April 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution: * Art of 
Pheidias,” I., by Dr. Waldstein. 

8 pm. Linnean: “The India Rubber (Lan- 
dolphia owariensis) of the Gold Coast,” by Mr. Alf. 
Moloney; ‘“*New Species of ‘Infusorian allied to 
Gerda,’ by Mr. F. W. Phillips; “The Genus 
Hemicarex and its Allies,’ by Mr. C. B. Clarke. 

8p.m. Chemical: “The Estimation of Hydrogen 
Sulphide and Carbonic Anhydride in Coal Gas,” by 
Mr. Lewis Wright. 

_ 8p.m. Civil Engineers: “Some Points in Elec- 
tric Lighting,’ by Dr. J. Hopkinson. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Frinay, April 6, 8 ae. Society of Arts. 

8p.m. Carlyle. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Caions of the 
Far West,” by Dr. A. Geikie. 

SATURDAY, = 7,3 p.m. Royal Institution: **Geo- 
graphical Evolution,” I., by Dr. A. Geikie. 





SCIENCE. 
SOME MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

The First Six Books of the Elements of Euclid. 
With Copious Annotations and Numerous 
Exercises. By John Casey. (Dublin: Hodges.) 
In the compilation of this book, the author is 
indebted to the ‘‘ Syllabus” of the Geometrical 
Association, to the Elements of Geometry of Prof. 
Newcomb (which we have favourably noticed 
in the ACADEMY), and 

‘*the book was also read in manuscript by the Rev. 
R. Townsend, and rewritten and considerably 
altered in accordance with his suggestions, and 
to that distinguished geometer it is largely 
indebted for whatever merit it possesses.”’ 

We may appear to be presumptuous when we 
sit in judgment upon a work brought out 
under such auspices, and, in fact, we snall not 
examine it in any great detail. ‘the author has 
not done himself justice, and he will require to 
carefully revise his work before it will be 
thoroughly worthy of his great name. ‘There 
are frequent traces of haste in the writing and 
in the collection of matter from various sources ; 
there is not that assimilation of his materials 
which is requisite, we think, to fit the book for 
the use of school-boys. Dr. Casey’s object is 
stated to be ‘‘the production of a work which, 
while giving the uurivalled original in all its 
integrity, would also contain the modern con- 
ceptions and developments of the portion 
of geometry over which the Elements extend.” 
This is an excellent object, and we know no 
one better able to carry 1t out than the writer ; 
and we expect that each subsequent edition 
will more and more nearly attain this goal. 
But at present we fancy that the text of Euclid 





is not quite accurately represented, nor do 
we think it would suit Dr. Casey’s purpose 
to so represent it. However, the correction of 
defects we willingly leave to the author, and 
proceed to point out some of the features of this 
edition. The general and particular enuncia- 
tions of each proposition are combined into one, 
the needless repetitions of Euclid are omitted, 
and many alternative proofs, exceedingly neat 
and suggestive, have been added. In a book 
for school use, we should prefer to have the 
proofs broken up in the manner with which 
recent editions have made us familiar; and that 
the figure, when necessary, should be repeated 
upon the next page. These are matters of im- 
portance in school teaching. And it is well also 
that the figures should be accurately drawn ; 
one or two of the figures we have noticed to fail 
in this particular. There are a great number 
of clerical errors in the text, and the proof of 
vi. 22 will puzzle any poor unfortunate who 
tries to reconcile it with the letters of the 
diagrams. In the matter of angles, we nctice 
‘*a particular angle is denoted by three letters, 
as BAO, of which the middle one, A, is at the 
vertex, and one of the other two on each side” 
(p. 6) ; also an angle is said to be ‘‘ the amount 
of rotation.” The following extract will show 
how the theory of proportion is treated :— 
‘* Every proposition in the theories of ratio and 
proportion is true for all descriptions of magni- 
tude. Hence it follows that the proper treatment 
is the algebraic. It is, at all events, the easiest 
and the most satisfactory.” The treatment of 
the postulates in book 1., we think, calls for 
revision, especially of the third in relation to 
book i, 2, 3. Some hints here might be got 
from the book noticed next below. Easy exer- 
cises follow the propositions, and advanced ones 
are given at the end of each book. Some are 
novel, but, whether novel or ancient, they 
evidence care and good judgment in their selec- 
tion. The Notes at the end are very interesting. 
We recommend the book to teachers, who will 
derive much profit from its perusal, and will 
not be impeded by the drawbacks, which are, 
perhaps, almost inseparable from the first 
edition of such a work. 


Euclid, Books I., II. Edited by Charles L. 
Dodgson. (Macmillan.) Mr. Dodgson’s views 
respecting Kuclid are pretty well known, and 
this isa thoroughly good elementary book on 
his lines. We have read his remarks, which 
abound in bits of characteristic shrewdness, and 
have much pleasure in commending his handy 
edition for the use of beginners. It is a simple 
text, with logical sequence of propositions, in- 
troduction, and notes, got up in a clear style of 
printing andin a handy form. In the second 
edition, we observe, Mr. Dodgson has sub- 
stituted words for the algebraical sy mbols used 
in the first. 


Introductory Treatise on Rigid Dynamics. By 
W. Steadman Aldis. (Bell.) This is an excel- 
lent introduction, drawn up by one who has 
had much experience in teaching the sub- 
ject, and forms a thoroughly good preparation 
for the extensive treatise by Mr. Routh. The 
collection of exercises, worked and unworked, 
strikes us as being very judiciously selected. 
Answers to these are given at the end, and in 
many cases hints for the solution are added. 


Algebra for the Use of Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students, With Numerous Examples 
By F. G. Landon. (Isbister.) There is nothing 
which requires special notice in the text of the 
work before us. Well-known matter is well 
arranged, and, we believe, correctly put before 
the student. The feature of the book is the 
careful solution of a number of appropriate 
examples, many of a general character ; and the 
unsolved exercises call for (teste the author) 
very little further aid in their solution than can 
be found in the text, This circumstance makes 
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the book useful for students who lack extraneous 
assistance. ‘All the examples and problems 
throughout are original;” this means, of 
course, that the majority have been “‘ made up” 
by Mr. Landon, but many must necessarily be 
elustetions of old friends. We can commend 
the book, which appears to be printed with a 
fair amount of accuracy, if we may pass judg- 
ment upon a careful perusal of several of the 
solved exercises. On p. 195 there is a slightly 
incorrect statement—A + B is not = C+D, 
but they haye the common factor mentioned 
in the book; but here the writer no doubt 
means the reader not to take account of the 
exponent on the right-hand side. 


The Art Student's Second Grade Practical 
Geometry. By John Lowres. Revised to Date 
and Partly Rewritten by George Brown. 
(Moffatt and Paige.) This is one of the handy 
manuals on the sudject which abound nowa- 
days, each school of art apparently having its 
own text-book. We have gone through 
the text, and have noticed but few mis- 
takes: Trapezium, none of whose sides are 
parallel; parallelogram, definition is redun- 
dant; p. 18 (3) the limits ought to be given, 
as we cannot divide a semi-circumference into 
any number of equal parts. A feature of the 
work is that reference is repeatedly made for 
proof of the constructions to Euclid’s Elements. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. V. 
No. 2, (Baltimore: Friedlander.) Prof. Syl- 
vester continues his paper on ‘‘ Sub-Invariants 
—i.e., Semi-Invariants to Binary Quantics of an 
Unlimited Order,” concluding his section 3, 
“Ground-forms: Analytical Deduction of their 
Categories.” Section 4 ison “ Perpetuants—i.e., 
Absolutely Irreducible Sub-invariants ; ” to this 
is appended an excursus on rational fractions 
and partitions. Prof. Cayley commences his 
memoir on the Abelian and theta functions. 
This is based upon Clebsch and Gordan’s Theorie 
der abelschen Functionen (Leipzig; 1866), a 
novelty being the employment of differential 
rather than of integral equations; but a chief 
addition is the determination made for the 
cubic curve, and also (but not, as yet, in a perfect 
form) for the quartic curve of a certain differ- 
ential expression. 

“*The want of this determination presented itself 
to me as a lacuna in the theory during the course of 
lectures on the subject which I had the pleasure of 
giving at the Johns Hopkins University in the 
months January to June 1882, and [ succeeded 
in effecting it for the cubic curve ; but it was‘ not 
until shortly after my return to England that I 
was able partially to effect the like determination 
in the far more difficult case of the quartic curve.”’ 
The present instalment of three chapters are (1) 
“* Abel’s Theorem ;”’ (2) “ Proof of Abel’s Theo- 
rem; ” (3) ‘The Major Function.” The number 
concludes with part of a paper by Mr. W. E. Story 
on ‘* The Non-Kuclidean Geometry,” which is, 
in continuation of a paper in vol. iv. of the 
Journal. The author makes use of a principle 
which ‘‘ seems to me to be new.” It is thus 
expressed :—The distance (or angle) between 
any two geometrical elements (points, planes, or 
straight lines) is, 0 a@ constant factor prés, the 
same, in whatever way it is measured. This is 
applied to expressions for the area of any 
spherical polygon, the circumference and area 
of any circle, the area of the surface, and the 
volume of any sphere; and, further, the writer 
shows that the double plane is identical with a 
sphere of quasi-infinite radius. 

R. Tucker. 








SOME PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical Series. Part IIT., 
‘* Arist, Phys. VII.” By R. Shute. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) This work consists (with 
an Introduction) of a transcript of Phys. VII. 





as given by Par. 1859, with the variants of 
Par. 2033, Par. 1861, and Bodl. Misc. 238. In 
the Introduction, Mr. Shute gives his reasons 
for preferring the text of these four MSS. to 
that of E (Par. 1853), the MS. on which 
Bekker chiefly relied throughout the Physics. 
E is certainly the oldest MS. we have of the 
book ; but it is at least four hundred years 
later than Simplicius. Simplicius distinctly 
states that at his time there were two texts of 
the Seventh Book of the Physics ; and the text 
to which he gives the preference is, Mr. Shute 
undertakes to show, more nearly related to 
that of Par. 1859 than to that of E. Indeed, 
Bekker himself finally preferred the text 
represented by Par. 1859 for the first part 
of the book (chaps. i.-iii.). For the rest of the 
book (chaps. iv. and v.), however, he followed 
E mainly. Hitherto, Bekker’s final conclusion 
does not seem to have been disputed 
by scholars, Mr. Shute, while he agrees with 
Bekker and all other authorities as regards the 
first part of the book, dissents from them as 
regards the latter part (with which, therefore, 
his argument is chiefly concerned), contending 
that here, also, Par. 1859 gives the “ first text” of 
Simplicius, preferred by Bekker in chaps. i.-iii. 
It must not be supposed that the difference 
between these two ‘‘texts” amounts to much, 
or that Simplicius himself makes much of it. 
It is therefore a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty to decide, from the commentary (in the 
absence of verbal quotations), which “ text” (as 
represented by extant MSS.) the commentator 
had before him. The evidence must at the best 
be of the cumulative kind; and the two 
chapters to which Mr. Shute is limited in the 
choice of instances perhaps hardly present 
sufficient scope for this kind of evidence. 
In order, therefore, properly to appreciate 
the value of the evidence offered by Mr. Shute 
for chaps. iv. and y., the reader must make 
himself acquainted with the nature of the 
similar evidence which scholars admit to be 
sufficient to establish the relationship between 
Simplicius’ “ first text ” and Par. 1859 in chaps. 
i.-iii, By transcribing Par. 1859 verbatim for 
the whole book, Mr. Shute has for the first time 
put this detailed comparison with Simplicius 
within the reach of the curious. He has 
certainly called attention, in his interesting 
monograph, to an important element in the 
textual criticism of Aristotle’s writings—the 
evidence of the commentators; and at an 
opportune time when the Berlin University is 
giving us a sound text of these commentators. 


A Concise Irish Grammar ; with Pieces for 
Reading. By Ernst Windisch. Translated 
from the German by Norman Moore. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press.) The original of 
which the present work is a_ translation 
was published by Prof. Windisch in 1879, 
and it was reviewed in the ACADEMY soon 
after its appearance by Prof. J. Rhys, so 
very few words need be said about it on 
this occasion, We begin by observing that, 
so far as we have noticed, the translator has 
performed his work faithfully and accurately, 
and that the publishers and printers have done 
their best to give the English student a handy, 
neat, and attractive little volume. In his 
Preface the translator says that, when he wrote 
to ask the author’s leave to translate the 
Grammar into English, ‘* Prof. Windisch at once 
liberally gave me permission to make the 
translation, and has been so good as to send me 
several corrections which he has made since his 
book was published.” We have not had time 
to find out how many and what corrections have 
been made throughout the book ; but we notice 
that one error alluded to in the review in the 
ACADEMY has been removed, so that now we 
have (p. 84) fum-ré-se, ‘* he will aid me,” to 
which is appended ‘ present cid /fv-rwith 


succurro;” but what cid has to do with 





the verb we cannot make out. There are 
other corrections suggested in the review which 
have been made ; but we notice with regret that 
the author repeats (p. 15) his mistaken view 
that the c in the Irish word mac, or macc, “a 
son,” represents merely a prehistoric qu. He 
says that this appears to take place “‘in a 
few cases ;” we could wish he had specified 
them. But on the whole this work cannot be 
too highly spoken of as a useful and convenient 
handbook. It will be found invaluable for 
those students of Irish who cannot read German ; 
and for those who can, it is to be recommended 
in preference to the original for the reasons 
already indicated. The translator deserves, we 
think, very great praise for undertaking the 
work. He is one of the few educated Irishmen 
who know Irish, and we hope this will not 
remain his only contribution to Celtic philology . 


A Comprehensive Phraseological English— 
Ancient and Modern Greek Lexicon, by Lascarides 
and Myriantheus, in 2 vols, (London: Triibner), 
is the result of a large amount of careful work. 
Mr. Lascarides in his Preface informs us that 
during fifteen years he employed his leisure 
hours in collecting the materials for it; and the 
editor, Mr. Myriantheus, to whom he entrusted 
the work of reducing these into a compendious 
form, has evidently devoted much time and 
labour to his share in its production. Their 
industry makes itself felt throughout the work, 
and it is generally successful in representing 
in Greek the words, and special meanings of 
words, and idioms, and phrases, which are 
used in English. It must have required great 
ingenuity, and a great expenditure of trouble, 
to accomplish this. Here and there an in- 
sufficient acquaintance with English idiom 
makes itself apparent; for instance, “to 
prevail oneself of,” translated by apéAmoy 
yiyecOu, is seemingly a mistake for “to 
avail oneself of,” and even then the trans- 
lation is ambiguous. So, too, it seems at 
least superfluous to render ‘‘sure as I am 
alive” by vh tov Oedy. But, on the whole, 
these are rare exceptions. But the work 
suffers from its attempting too much, for 
it has included words technical, scientific, 
foreign, Latin, derivative, antiquated, and 
others, so that fully one-third of the words that 
it comprises might have been omitted without 
any loss. This remark does not apply to special 
portions only ; it is illustrated on every page. 
We are not ashamed to say that not a few of the 
English words it contains we never heard of, and 
the meaning of some we cannot even guess at. 
Besides this, we are bound to ask the utilitarian 
question—For what class of persons is it in- 
tended? for our estimate of it must be greatly 
determined by that point of view. We do not 
see how it can be of service to an Englishman, 
for our countrymen are only likely to learn 
Modern Greek for colloquial purposes, and the 
language used in this book is not spoken in 
Greece. So much, in fact, is implied by its 
title, “ Ancient and Modern Greek Lexicon ;” 
and of the comparatively few words which are 
introduced from the popular dialect, some, at 
least, can hardly be regarded as familiar ex- 
pressions. To educated Greeks, however, we 
should think this work would be of great 
service in reading English; indeed, it is the 
first work of the kind which has been produced 
for their benefit. 


THe now edition of Schrader’s well-knowa 
compendium of Assyriological illustrations of 
the Old Testament—Die Keilinschri/ten und das 
Alte Testament —(Giessen), will receive a general 
welcome. The caution and accurate scholar- 
ship of the author have rendered this work an 
authority with many who suspect more brilliant 
pioneers, and the new edition will not belie the 
reputation acquired by its predecessor. The 
number of pages is but little increased, but all 
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the new matter is valuable. An excursus on 
the Deluge episode in the Babylonian epic by 
Dr. Paul Haupt will assist students of Assyri- 
ology to criticise spurious attempts at transla- 
tion ; and Dr. Schrader’s note on the conflicting 
versions of the introduction to the Creation- 
inscription will be very helpful. Dr. Haupt also 
contributes a special glossary to the cuneiform 
Deluge-narrative. Several important historical 
illustrations of Isaiah will be noticed (partly 
under II. Kings), but the Cyrus inscription 
does not receive any discussion. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


For his new Arctic expedition Baron Nordens- 
kjéld has secured a solidly constructed iron screw 
steamer, the Sophia, employed in the winter 
mail service between Sweden and Finland. He 
will set out in the month of May, and, after 
having called at Reikjavik for coal, will tra- 
verse the straits to make for the coast of Green- 
land about the sixty-fourth degree of north 
latitude. The glaciers in this locality have 
tormed a bay; and it is believed, from the 
experience acquired in former attempts, that 
here is the best point from which the interior 
of Greenland can be reached. If the Baron 
cannot effect a disembarkation there he purposes 
to turn southward, and, doubling Cape Farewell, 
hug the shores. Afterwards setting out from 
Disco, he intends to proceed towards Cape Mel- 
ville, and is not without hope that he may arrive 
at Cape York, at the entrance of Smith’s Sound. 


A map of Africa which belonged to Living- 
stone during his first journey of exploration 
has been presented to the French Geographical 
Society by M. Juan d’Acosta-Suarez, Living- 
stone’s host and friend. 

M. H. Corp1Er has published (Paris : Leroux) 
the first volume of a work entitled La France en 
Chine au XVIII Siecle. It contains documents 
coming down to the year 1770. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Mr. A. Buchan indicated the scope 
of papers which he means to communicate to 
the society on “‘ The Variation of Sun-heat with 
Sun-spots.” His purpose was to furnish an 
answer to a question on which there still existed 
the greatest conflict of opinion, explaining at 
the same time that his answer was not rested 
on direct temperature observations, but on in- 
direct barometer observations having relation 
to the amount of vapour in the atmosphere. 
Arguing from certain Challenger observa- 
tious, he said that, as regarded the ocean, the 
general law was reached that the barometri- 
cal fluctuation from the maximum morning 
to the minimum afternoon temperature varied 
according to the quantity of vapour diffused 
through the air. As regarded the land, the law 
was the opposite. It had seemed to him, when 
he arrived at that result, that this view might 
evable them to obtain some positive informa- 
tion as to whether the heat of the sun varied 
with sun-spots. Pursuing enquiry in this 
direction, and taking barometrical observations 
in India, and in the five winter months, as being 
best suited for affording accurate bases of calcu- 
lation, he claimed to have established this 
general result—that the maximum heat given 
off by the sun is when the sun-spot period is 
at the maximum, and that the minimum heat 
given off 1s when the sun-spots are at the 
minimum. 

Mr. T. V. Hotmzs, formerly of the Geo- 
logical Survey, has published in the Transac- 
tions of the Cumberland Association an interest- 


ing little paper, in which he explains the MM. H. Derenbourg and J. Spiro ; an Intro- | 





At the same time, he admits that the colour- 
test, unless duly checked by other evidence, 
may lead the observer astray. In Yorkshire, 
a coal-measure sandstone, known as the “ Red 
Rock of Rotherham,” was formerly classed, on 
the evidence of its colour, with the Permians. 
In like manner, the Whitehaven sandstone is 
of reddish tint, and has therefore been regarded 
as of Permian or of Triassic age, while, in truth, 
it is but a red-stained carboniferous rock. Mr. 
Holmes shows that the colour is here of great 
value, for, while the Permian rocks are 
characteristically brick-red, the stained carbon- 
iferous beds are of distinctive purplish or pink- 
ish colours. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


At the last meeting of the Société asiatique, 
M. J. Darmesteter proposed an explanation of 
the myth in the Veda which describes the moon 
as born from the thought, and the sun from the 
look, of the Supreme Deity. He would refer it 
to primitive Zend traditions, re-appearing later 
in the theory of the Manichaeans that the 
wisdom of Christ dwells in the moon. Con- 
nected with the same order of ideas is the 
modern superstition implied in the word lunatic. 
M. S. Guyard and M. J. Halévy suggested 
some new interpretations of characters in the 
Vannic inscriptions. The former stated that 
the character usually read as ‘‘ da” ought to be 
read as ‘li’ or ‘‘le,” the sound of “da” being 
represented in Vannic by its usual Assyrian 
character. This would alter the pronunciation 
of many Vannic words. M. Guyard also men- 
tioned the occurrence, in a Vannic inscription 
published by M. Patkauof, of the ideograph 
for the Assyrian word wme, “day.” From this 
he argued that the Vannic group hitherto read 
as twmeni, and interpreted as “ month,” ought 
to be read ardini and interpreted ‘‘ day.” M. 
Halévy found in the Vannic word usmasini the 
Assyrian usman, ‘‘camp;” and in the Vannic 
uruline the Assyrian urulu, ‘‘death.’ He 
would therefore interpret the name of the 
Vannic god ‘* Alus urulini sinale” as “ he who 
raises the dead,” the counterpart of the Assyrian 
Marduk. 


THIRTY years ago, more than half of the 
inhabitants of the canton of Graubiinden spoke 
‘* Ladin” (Rhaeto-Romansch). The late census 
has shown that at present only 38,000 persons, 
in round numbers, can speak ‘‘ Ladin,” or 
scarcely two-fifths of the whole population of 
the canton. 


Dr. Tomaszewski, of Vienna, has brought 
from Ancyra a plaster cast of the celebrated 
inscription in Greek and Latin known as the 
will of Augustus. This cast, which was made 
for the Berlin Museum, will enable Prof. 
Mommsen to correct several inaccuracies in 
the new edition of his Res gestae divi Augusti 
(1865). 

F Rom a long list of books announced as in 
the press by the well-known firm of Ernest 
Leroux, of Paris, we select the following :— 
Four new volumes in the ‘‘ Annales du Musée 
Guimet,” being a translation of the Lalita 
Vastara by M. Ph.-E. Foucaux, a translation 
of the Yi King by M. Philastre, Le Mythe de 
Bacchus by M. Hignard, and Les Dieux de 
U#gypte dans l’ Empire romain by M. Rigollot ; 
collections of Indian Folk- lore, from the Bengali, 
by M. L. Feer, and of Arab Folk-lore by M. 
René Basset ; a,description of the Arabic MSS. 
in the Escurial, in two volumes, by M. H. Deren- 
bourg; a translation by M. Léon Rosny of what 
is styled the ‘‘ Japanese Book of Genesis ;” 
a translation of Jireczek’s classical History of 
the Bulgarians; an Arabic Chrestomathy, by 


assistance that the field-geologist may derive | duction to Sanskrit, by M. L. Rodet ; and no less 


from the variations in the colour of rocks. 
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than nine new yolumes in the series of geogra- 





phical reprints, edited by MM. Cordier and 
Schefer, corresponding to the publications of our 
own Hakluyt Society. 


Wiru reference to the quotation from Mr. W. 
J. Van Eys’. Basque Grammar in the ACADEMY 
of March 17, we may remark that in the last 
(twelfth) cuaderno of the Diccionario Basco- 
Lspaiiol of Aizkibel, now in course of publica- 
tion at Tolosa, gorre and gorrea simply are 
both given as desnudo, ‘‘ naked,” as well as 
their compounds. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campriwce Purmoitocicat Socrery.—( Thursday, 

March 1.) 
Pror. W. W. Sxzar, President, in the Chair.—Mr, 
Fennell read a paper on ‘‘ Greek Representations 
of Aspirates after Nasals.’’ After admitting that 
he was tentatively advancing views to which the 
best authorities were opposed, and offering a rough 
scheme of the chronology of the changes of aspir- 
ates in Greek and Latin, he argued that phono- 
logical reasons were to be found for admitting the 
change of yx, v0, up to yk, vt, wr respectively— 
viz., the analogy of the change of ngh, ndh, mbh to 
vy ng, v5 nd, 48 mb respectively, and the com- 
parison of the abundance of proof for the change 
trom « to x, tT to 0, 7 to » before nasals with the 
questionable character of alleged similar changes 
after nasals. E.g., éyxos seems akin to &xwos from 
a root agh, xéyxn, to be for kanska, rAivOos, if for 
bhrindhas, corresponding more nearly to Gothic 
braid ** broad ”’ (both in sound and meaning) than 
to *‘ flint.” On Curtius’ view, tvyxdévw might once 
have been rvyxdvw, but it may be connected with 
Ovyarnp, English dough-ty, daugh-ter, &e. The 
writer agreed with Prot. Postgate that it was often 
difficult to determine between / and gh at the end 
of a root. Apparent instances of the proposed 
change were a-vay«n (cf. nevus), &y«os * glen’’ and 
éyxata (root agh), lancea (Adyxn, root langh), iyKos 
“load ’’ (root vagh), Kiykdos (KlyxAn), eyx-ovew—cf. 
Siax-ovéw (root angh, ‘“hasten’’), &yrdAos, sentina 
(oaOpds), tuvrAos (O¢A0s), Kévravpos (CGrandharva), 
scintilla (omv6np), &uredos, durvia, umplus (root 
ambh, ‘*swell’’), oxnm-, scapus (root skambh), 
Téurn, tarewds (tapos, Sanskrit dambhas *‘ deceit,”’ 
**division’’), jriw (dupn), Aawd(w, KimeAAov, and 
others. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Soctery.—(Jonday, 
March 6.) 
Tue Rey. R. Bury, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Lewis exhibited an onyx cameo in two strata, 
white upon brown, bearing in high relief the 
portrait-bust of Marcia, wife of the Emperor Com- 
modus; on her head she wears the Nemean lion’s 
skin, which is tied by the claws under her neck, 
thus giving her the character of Ompha/e, just as her 
husband loved to be represented as the Hercules 
Romanus. The stone is one inch and an eighth 
long by seven-eighths of an inch broad, and was 
recently found in laying gas-pipes at Caerleon-on- 
Usk.—Mr. G. F. Browne showed a drawing of 
ornamental scrolls from the mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia at Ravenna, and pointed out their almost 
exact resemblance to the scrolls on ‘ Paulinus’s 
Cross ’’ at Whalley, of which no other example is 
known in England. He gave reasons for thinking 
it probable that Paulinus had visited Ravenna 
before being sent to England (a.p. 601). He 
showed also a drawing of continuous scrolls, with 
birds, leaves, fruit, &c., from the tomb of St. 
Januarius in the Catacomb of St. Praetextatus at 
Rome, and pomted out their remarkable resem- 
blance to the scrolls with birds, &c., on the great 
crosses at Ruthwell and Bewcastle, remarking that 
the date indicated on the Bewcastle cross, about 
A.b. 665, coincided with the time at which Wilfrid 
was making visits to Rome, and was not long prior 
to the date at which the Catacombs ceased to be 
places of pilgrimage on the removal of the relics of 
saints to the churches in Rome. Mr. Browne 
then showed a drawing of a Saxon stone in the 
portico of the Fitzwilliam Museum, with rubbings 
of its four panels of interlacing work. It was one 
of ten stones found in 1810 at the foundations of 
the castle of William I. at Cambridge. The ston 
is divided into four panels by a rectungular cross, 
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the head and foot of which terminate in a horse- 
shoe. Many of the Irish sculptured slabs, and 
some of those found at Hartlepool and elsewhere 
in the North of England, are divided into panels by 
crosses with arms ending in semi-circles, the old 
symbol of the moon-deity in the North of Europe ; 
but the only instance quoted by Mr. Browne of 
the use of the horse-shoe in this connexion is in 
the magnificent fly-leaf at the commencement of 
St. Matthew in the Lindisfarne Gospels. One of 
the horse-shoes on the Cambridge stone contains a 
Latin cross with the head in the form of a capital 
T with vertical returns, and across the shaft below 
the arms there is a similar figure. The fly-leaf at 
the com:nencement of St. Luke in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels has exactly this figure at the termination 
of the arms. In connexion with the interlacing 
work Mr. Browne showed drawings of some of the 
most archaic Celtic forms of this work, found at 
St. Bees, with dots at regular intervals among the 
interlacing bands ; by the side of these he showed 
a drawing of the ornament on the front of the 
altar of Baal in the Fitzwilliam Museum, worked 
to the same scale, and pointed out the remarkable 
similarity between them.—Prof. Hughes sent the 
following archaeological notes on the neighbour- 
hood of Mentone :—‘‘ First I will call attention to 
the caves of Baoussé Roussé or the Rochers Rouges. 
‘These caves occur somewhat irregularly at heights 
varying from sixty to four hundred feet above the 
sea in the cliffs which bound the east bay of 
Mentone. It had been known for some time, 
thanks to the researches of M. Bomfils, that 
they contained the remains of extinct mam- 
malia and also works of man. They were subse- 
quently more fully explored and described by M. 
Rivitre. He found, among other things, the 
entire skeleton of a man lying at full length ata 
considerable depth in the cave débris—in which he 
records the occurrence of the extinct mammalia. 
This would have been a discovery of immense 
importance if it were certain that the man belonged 
to the period of the mammoth, rhinoceros, &c. 
But, unfortunately, the evidence appears to me to 
point entirely the other way. First, as to the 
condition of the skeleton. It was sent to Paris, 
where I examined it some years ago with Sir 
Charles Lyell, and where I also saw some photo- 
graphs taken at the time. The skeleton was 
whole, whereas all the other remains were in a 
fragmentary condition. It was laid out with 
ornaments of shell arranged on the head. In the 
photographs two flint implements were shown 
lying beside it. But these were neolithic, and I 
ascertained at Mentone that they had not been 
found with it. So I infer that the skeleton was 
certainly buried, and therefore may belong to any 
period even later than palaeolithic times. The 
neolithic implements being photographed with it 
showed a want of knowledge or want of care that 
‘lestroyed the value of much of the evidence. In 
‘he caves which I examined I found no evidence of 
‘emains of the period of the mammoth, but saw 
:n the collection of M. Bomfils molars of that 
species, which were said to have been derived from 
a deep stony clay deposit through which the rail- 
way was cut, and which probably did extend into 
yome of the caves. There were flakes and chips 
a abundance in the cave by the quarry, and re- 
1ains of sea-shells, small birds, oxen, deer, and 
shers ef the more recent groups of animals. 
There are other remains about that district 
which have been referred to prehistoric times. 
On the hills chiefly west of Mentone there are a 
number of rude stone-works. One of these I 
visited in company with Mr. Andrews, who has 
paid a good deal of attention to this class of 
objects, and to whom I am indebted for much 
information. Immediately below the road from 
Roccabrunna to Turbia where it winds round one 
of the limestone bluffs that form such a marked 
feature on this part of the coast, there is a series 


.of terraces built up with large stones such as 


occur all over the slope of the hill, broken off by 
the action of the weather from the crags. The 
uppermost terrace was about ten feet high, the 
next below it about seven, the third about four, 
and the lowest about fifteen, as shown in the 
diagram. The average breadth of the terraces was 
about twenty feet. Stones were roughly arranged 
to form side walls, the most eastern of which was 
prolonged down the steep crest of the ridge, and 
there were some indications of its having been 





continued to the end of the promontory. These 
have been compared to the walls of Tiryns in 
Argolis. Now I saw no reason whatever for 
believing that these terraces were meant for 
defence. They were accessible and commanded 
from above and generally from both sides. The 
stones were not larger than are commonly seen in 
Ireland, where the farmers often clear boulders up 
to four feet diameter off their land, and build with 
them a boundary wall, one of which I have seen 
ten feet high and eighteen broad. Nor did I see 
any evidence of antiquity in these so-called 
cyclopean walls and terraces. Fragments of pottery 
were found in the surface soil, which, though 
resembling the coarser Roman tiles and vessels, 
might easily have belonged to a much more recent 
date, and have been carried on to the land in top- 
dressing. Besides, if there were no doubt about 
the age of the pottery, there is nothing to connect 
them in any way with the building of the terraces, 
and we cannot refer cyclopean buildings to the 
Romans. On one other point I will offer a few 
remarks. Near Vintimiglia a small portion of a 
Roman theatre has recently been found in digging 
for sand, and the enlightened Government of 
Italy has taken charge of the exploration. The 
part opened out consists of a low door and 
a portion of the lower stone benches. They 
are built of enormous slabs of a cream-coloured 
limestone referred to the Lower Cretaceous, and 
all look as fresh as if the building were now being 
erécted, instead of being exhumed after many 
centuries. So also the smaller buildings close by, 
from which I was informed Roman sepulchral urns 
and funeral ornaments and offerings were pro- 
cured, are marvellously fresh, even the plaster 
being sound.”’ 


Soctetres or AntiquvaniEs or ScoTLanp.—(Monday, 
March 12.) 
Dr. Antuur Mitcnett, V.-P., in the Chair.— 
The first paper read was entitled ‘‘ St. Ninian’s 
Suburb and the Collegiate Church of the Holy 
Trinity, founded at Edmburgh by Queen Mary of 
Gueldres, the Widow of James II., in 1462,”’ by 
the Rev. Dr. Daniel Wilson. After referring to 
the fact that thirty-five years had now elapsed 
since the demolition of this venerable structure, 
and that he alone survived of the band of anti- 
quaries who assembled within its walls in 1848 to 
take part in the search for the remains of its 
royal foundress, Dr. Wilson went on to say that 
it seemed fitting that such an historical memorial 
of the fifteenth century should not be allowed to 
be swept away without some effort to preserve a 
definite record of its actual appearance and archi- 
tectural details. Of this interesting building, 
which was the earliest specimen of the ecclesi- 
astical architecture of the reign of James III., 
Dr. Wilson was enabled to make careful sketches, 
and these he submitted to the society. In his 
paper, Dr. Wilson described these drawings in 
detail; and he also gave an historical notice of the 
suburb of St. Ninian’s, so named from the chapel 
of that saint which stood on its north side, and 
called attention to the hall of the Cordwainers, 
from which a sketch was exhibited of the arms and 
motto over the main entrance. The neighbouring 
structure, known as Dingwall Castle, the adjacent 
Leper Hospital, and the supposed Roman road 
which traversed the quarter were likewise re- 
ferred to.—The Rev. R. R. Lingard-Guthrie con- 
tributed a notice of the graves of the Regicides at 
Vevay, in Switzerland, with copies of the inscrip- 
tions, some of which have not been visible for a 
century at least, but which he had the opportunity 
of copying while some repairs were being executed 
in the church last autumn.—The third paper 
was a notice of an ancient portrait on a panel 
formerly in Stirling Castle, by Mr. C. E. Dal- 
rymple. The picture, which is now the property 
of Mr. Dalrymple, was exhibited to the meeting. 
It is on an oak panel, fifteen and a-half by nineteen 
inches, and represents a man in the costume and 
armour of the second half of the sixteenth century. 
It has been considered to be of the school of Clouet, 
the French portrait-painter of that period; but 
the character of the countenance is Scottish, and 
the original may have been one of the many Scots 
who frequented France in that age.—The fourth 
paper was a description, by Dr. John Alexander 
Smith, of a considerable collection of stone imple- 





ments and other objects, chiefly of what has been 
called a neo-archaic character, from Shetland and 
Fair Isle, which had recently been presented to 
the museum by Mr. John Bruce, jun., of Sum- 
burgh, and others.—The casts of the Kidalton 
cross, and of six other sculptured stones in Islay, 
which were some time ago sent to the museum by 
Mrs. Ramsay, of Kildalton, were described by 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell from notes supplied by Mrs. 
Ramsay. 


Royat Historrcat Socrery.—( Thursday, March 15.) 


AtperMaN Hurst in the Chair.—Mr. C. Walford 
read a paper on “‘ Historical Incidents associated 
with Bridges.’”’—A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Pfoundes, B. Quaritch, and E. Walford 
took part.—The Rev. W. Dawson then read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Keltic Church and Early-English 
Christianity,’ in which he pointed out the 
peculiar circumstances of the country when the 
Italian mission arrived under Augustine. This 
mission failed to convert the English, when mis- 
sions from the Keltic churches stepped in, and, 
evangelising Northumbria and the Midlands, 
founded the great religious societies which ulti- 
mately worked out the union of the Island and 
Continental Churches, and from which sprang the 
evangelistic band who won the Rhineland and 
Mid-Europe to Christianity. 


Royat Socrety or Lrrerature.—( Wednesday, 
March 21.) 

Josern Haynes, Ese., in the Chair.—Mr. C. I. 
Stone read a paper on “‘ The Excavated Temples 
of India and their Antiquity reconsidered from 
the Evidence of the Chinese Buddhist Pilgrims,” in 
which he contended that the excavations at Ellora, 
Elephanta, &c., were very much older than it has 
been recently the fashion to think them. Fah 
hian, in the fifth century of our era, describes, 
from hearsay, a2 mountain sculptured into cham- 
bers, with a stream of water flowing past the 
excavations. Mr. Stone, accepting the judgment 
of the late Col. Sykes and of Mr. Beal, believed his 
description to apply exactly to Ellora in its 
present form. he Chinese pilgrim evidently 
regarded the caves as of remote antiquity. 


FINE ART. 
Mr. BIRKET FOSTER'S DRAWINGS i the cosmuesee CITIES of 
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ENGLAND and WALES will be ON VIEW, during APRIL, at Messrs. 
DOWDESWELL’S, 133, NEW BOND STRERT. 








PICTURESQUE NATURE by LAND and SEA.—A Series of OUTDOOR 
SKETCHES and DRAWINGS by Mr. JOHN MOGFORD will also be 
ON VIEW, during APRIL, at Messrs. DOWDESWELL’S, 133, NEW 
BOND STREET. 








A History of Wood-Engraving. By G. E. 
Woodberry. (Sampson Low.) 


Durine the last ten years or more the in- 
dustry and enterprise of American artists and 
publishers have produced a revolution in the 
art of wood-engraving. A new departure has 
been made, and work of considerable promise 
in a quite new style has been the result. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to receive from 
an American writer a popular history of an art 
which his countrymen have thus made their 
own. In some two hundred octavo pages Mr. 
Woodberry recounts to his readers the princi- 
pal features of the history of wood-engraving 
from its earliest days to the present time. 
Though lightly and pleasantly written, the 
volume is clearly the result of a great deal of 
work ; and where the author inserts observa- 
tions or criticisms of his own they invariably 
give evidence of thoroughly sound opinions 
upon fundamental principles. Mr. Wood- 
berry admires modern American wood-cutting 
familiar to readers of Harper's or the Century. 
But he is quite alive to its faults; and en- 
gravers on both sides of the Atlantic would 
do well to lay to heart the wholesome criticism 
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and advice contained in his last chapter. Mr. 
T. Cole he holds to be the leading American 
wood-cutter of to-day, and the print from the 
block which he introduces goes far to support 
his opinion. Yet of this print he says, with 
perfect trath :— 
‘*So long as the eye is concerned only with the 
two stately figures, there is only pleasure in 
such admirable workmanship; but, when the 
gaze wanders to the near, and especially the 
remote, background, there is nothing to delight 
the lover of art or nature in such confusion, in- 
ce ogee flat, waving shadows ag 
uty or meaning. ... ‘ generalisation’ 
of the landscape, as it is called, auntie it of all 
that makes it lovely. . . . To subordinate by 
as is not the mode of high art, but it is 
often the mode of the new school.” 
The historical portion of the book is the 
most readable history of the art that has yet 
been written. Moreover, anyone who accepts 
Mr. Woodberry as his guide will not be led 
far astray. Finally, the printing is excellent 
(there is a serious misprint in the third 
sentence on p. 182), the paper is good, and 
so are the illustrations, excepting only the 
copies of cuts from Holbein’s “ Dance of 
Death,” which certainly ought to be better. 

While the book, as a whole, is deserving of 
praise, there are plenty of mistakes in detail 
that must not pass unnoticed. In the account 
of the Block-books there are several errors. 
The Biblia Pauperum consists of forty 
leaves, not “forty pages.” It is a mistake to 
say that ‘ Diirer, Quentin Matzys, Lukas van 
Leyden, . . . Taddeo Gaddi, and Orcagna 
took their conceptions from” any form of 
Biblia Pauperum ; the types adopted for the 
representation of scenes from sacred history 
were the same all Europe over, and deter- 
mined the treatment of any subject as much 
in a book as on a wall, There is no reason 
whatever to believe that the Speculum was 
printed before 1454; we can only say that it 
was not printed later than 1471-74. Of the 
existence of the Evercitium, the earliest 
Block-book to which a date can be assigned 
(see Acapemy, June 4, 1881), Mr. Wood- 
berry does not seem to have heard. Roger 
van der Weyden (p. 42) was not “the 
greatest of van Eyck’s pupils,” or, indeed, a 
pupil of van Eyck at all. “The earliest 
woodeut in which cross-hatchings occur” is 
not “the frontispiece to Breydenbach’s 
Travels” (Mainz, 1486), but a cut repre- 
senting a bucket in the Dialogus creaturarum, 
printed by G. Leen (Gouda, 1482). I might 
continue carping at details in this fashion for 
a column or two if need were, but space must 
be reserved for a protest on a more important 
matter. 

It seems to me that Mr. Woodberry does 
not fully bring out the nature of Diirer’s 
Work as a wood-engraver; and, moreover, he 
makes one or two serious mistakes in con- 
nexion with him. He says that “ the dis- 
tinction of the Nuremberg chronicle,” the 
Wood-cuts in which were the work of Wol- 
gemut, Diirer’s master, “‘ consists in the fact 
that here were printed wood-cuts simply in 
black and white, which were looked on as 
Complete without the aid of the colorist.” It 
Is, however, known that such was not the case. 
The price of the book at Koburger’s shop in 

uremberg was 2 fl. “roh”—that is to say, 
unbound and unpainted; bound and painted 





it was 6 fl. The unpainted cuts were as 
incomplete as the unbound book. Diirer’s 
grand innovation in wood-cutting was that he 
made his prints independent of paint, A 
coloured Apocalypse would be a monstrosity. 

Worse than this, however, is the character 
of the man, Diirer, as drawn by Mr. Wood- 
berry (p. 92) -— 


‘* He was not touched by the modern spirit; in 
thought and feeling he remained deeply re- 
ligious, fantastic, picturesque, mystical—in a 
word, mediaeval. He did not possess... the 
power to restrict himself to realising a definite 
conception .. . which the modern age, when 
it came, gave to the perfect artist. .. . He did 
not know when his work was done, but kept 
adding to it in the true wandering, Gothic spirit, 
which never finishes its task because its main 
purpose does not control it,” &c.— 

all which shows that Mr. Woodberry neither 
understands Diirer nor the mediaeval spirit. 
If he did, he certainly would not say that 
“there is nowhere else a work which so 
presents the feudal spirit” as the most 
characteristic work of the German Renais- 
sance, the Triumph of Maximilian! The 
most thoroughly ‘‘modern’’ book ever pub- 
lished up to the year 1511 was certainly 
Diirer’s Life of Mary. All traces of the old 
mystic conception of the Virgin as Queen of 
Heaven are conspicuously absent from it. To 
no series of representations of incidents in the 
life of a noble German mother, more human 
in every thought and feeling, is it possible to 

oint. 

4 Further, Mr. Woodberry does not do 
justice to the vast breadth of Diirer’s sym- 
pathies, the combination of which with his 
large intellectual powers raised him as a 
teacher, if not in mere technical qualities as 
an artist, far above Holbein. To compare the 
two men is, however, a mistake, for their 
characters and spheres of activity were so 
totally different that they do not admit of 
comparison. It is altogether misleading to 
represent Holbein’s school as another stage of 
development succeeding Diirer’s. The two 
schools were independent, and flourished and 
faded together. 

This History of Wood-Engraving has 
blemishes, but its excellences more than 
counterbalance them. Such a volume should 
be welcome to many who desire information 
on a subject of peculiar interest just now, and 
who like to get it in an attractive and popular 
form. The list of the principal works upon 
wood-engraving and the Index are well drawn 
up. W. Martin Conway. 








THE “WRIGHT” EXHIBITION AT 
DERBY. 


THE undeserved neglect from which the works 
of the once celebrated painter “ Wright, of 
Derby,” have suffered—a neglect which has 
been aided by the ill-considered verdict of a 
writer of high authority on the British school— 
makes the exhibition of Wright’s works at his 
native town one of much more than local im- 
portance. Here, for the first time, the present 
generation have an opportunity of seeing of what 
various and rich gifts the genius of this painter 
was composed, and of restoring him to his 

roper place among the fathers of English art. 

is method, based upon the solid and safe prac- 
tice of his master, Hudson, links him with 
Kneller and Hogarth on the one hand; and his 
own active genius, now engaged in observing 





and recording the gesture and expressions of 
the human world with which he was surrounded, 
now in imbuing his figures with the literary 
sentiment of his age, and now in recording 
striking effects of natural and artificial light, 
connects him with the great painters of his day, 
and with some, notably Turner, who have come 
after him. If it is only in his highly wrought 
meee of groups seen by artificial light that 

e stands ona clear personal eminence, he holds 
his own well in landscape and portrait and 
poetical design. 

As a landscape-painter his work is of singular 
interest, for though he never rose above conven- 
tional treatment of rock and foliage, and his 
scenes from Nature lighted by sun only have 
the artificial character of Wilson without his 
warmth and exquisite atmosphere, he was the 
first to delight in those strong contrasts of hot 
and cold light, in fireworks and conflagrations 
and eruptions at night, which Turner was after- 
wards to depict with such extraordinary skill. 
In water-colour he was also a pioneer. That he 
used this medium at all will be a surprise to 
many; and in one of the drawings shown at 
Derby he uses it with great force and a sense of 
the warm glow of diffused sunlight which are 
altogether astonishing in an English artist of 
histime. It is probably one of the fivst “ yellow 
drawings” (as er called Girtin’s) ever exe- 
cuted; and it is not the less remarkable because, 
as may be inferred from what has gone before, his 
landscapes in oil are generally somewhat hard 
and chilly. In these he does not fail in expressing 
space and distance, but he seems to leave our 
the air, so that the effect of his large treatment 
is scenic rather than natural. A grand, but un- 
finished, picture of ‘‘ Ulleswater Lake,” lent by 
Mr. F. ©. Arkwright, will well repay study. 
The oval of dark cloud and shadowed foreground 
shows the landscape as if seen through a cave, 
and gives an artificial character to the work ; but 
the forms are largely treated, the tree is wonder- 
fully detached from the sky, there is original 
observation in the shimmer of silver light on 
the lake, and the whole view conveys that im- 
pression of grandeur and solitude which no 
doubt it made upon the artist. The best, per- 
haps, of what may be called the “conflagra- 
tion” pieces is an “Eruption of Vesuvius,” 
lent by the Rev. Sir George Wilmot-Horton ; but 
Lord Belper’s ‘‘ Fire near London” is another 
very good example of this class of art, in which, 
in his day, Wright had no rival. Of his moon- 
light scenes the same may be said. The best of 
these is Mr. Fitzhubert Wright’s ‘‘ Lighthouse 
on the Coast of Tuscany,” in which, although 
the moon is brought daringly close to the 
lantern of the > eee the enormous distance 
between the planes of the two lights is com- 
pletely given. These things belong, however, to 
the sensational side of art, and to the mechanical 
side of the man who, as a boy, delighted in the 
optical illusions of the peep-show. 

Art and optics combined more fruitfully in 
the famous ‘“‘ Orrery” and ‘‘ Gladiator,” both 
of which are here. It seems a pity that the 
‘* Air-pump” from the National Gallery could 
not also have been sent. In these portrait 
groups (which aro allied to those great works 
of the Dutch school—the Corporation pieces— 
by Vander Helst, Franz Hals, and Ravenstein, 
and still more, perhaps, to the ‘‘ Lesson in 
Anatomy” of Rembrandt) Wright’s powers as 
an observer of expression and gesture, as & 
painter of light, as a grand composer, and as a 
colourist are all united and shown to the 

eatest advantage. In his outdoor scenes of 
irelight and fireworks he is often hot and 
foxy, but not in such pictures as the ‘‘ Orrery.” 
In this the complexions of ruddy children, 
heightened by the lampglow and the strong 
scarlet of a cloth coat, are so reconciled by 
intermediate tints of warm brown and yellow, 
and separated by deep transparent shadowr, 
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and the light spreads so gradually through the 
scene, that the eye is never hurt, but passes 
from the warm focus to the cool grays and blues 
outside without the violent shock which too often 
offends in his scenes of open air. In these, too, 
you see the man, and the men and children he 
knew painted to the life, in attitudes natural and 
appropriate to the situation, butneverungraceful 
ormean. While these pictures are the reverse of 
** Academic,” they are as far removed from 
commonplace as they are from affectation ; and 
one is not surprised to find that Wright was a 
diligent student of the ‘‘ antique,” or to see 
with what vigour and skill he drew the frescoes 
of Michelangelo at Rome. It is probable that 
his skill asa painter of artificial light has been 
of real disadvantage to his fame as an artist 
and a designer. There was probably no man of 
his day who could draw the figure better, and 
very few who could go so straight to the effects 
they desired to produce. Nearly all his 
pictures are so thinly painted you can see the 
texture of the canvas throughout, and each 
touch is clear, precise, and masterly. He had 
none of the bravura of Hals or the mysterious 
brush-play of Rembrandt; it is rather of the 
simple precision of Hogarth ani the quiet 
certainty of Van der Helst that his touch is 
reminiscent; but he certainly had as much 
command over his materials as any painter of 
his day. It would, for instance, be difficult to 
find painter’s work more expressive and less 
laboured than in the sketches of the head of an 
old man which in different attitudes appears 
here and there on the walls; and in the repre- 
sentation of various textures—silk and satin, 
lace or kid, the coat of a spaniel or the hair of 
a child—hbe not only neyer fails, but suc- 
ceeds without apparent effort. His work 
lacks interest, perhaps, from the perfection with 
which its art is concealed. It is smooth almost 
to formality; some appearance of hesitation, 
some touch of the tentative, would be a relief 
to it ; but it is masterly, and not least in repre- 
— the most subtle of all textures—human 
esh. 

The public’s, and for the most part the living 
critics’, opinion of Wright has been formed mainly 
fromthe “Air-pump ” of the National Gallery and 
the numerous engravings from his works ; and 
the general effect of such opportunities of study 
is to class Wright as a sort of Schalken on a 
large scale. As a portrait-painter hisname has 
been ignored, as a colourist unmentioned ; and 
it will be one of the surest effects of this ex- 
hibition to show that he deserves high rank 
as both the one and the other. It is truth of 
character and natural ease that he seeks as a 
rule, rather than distinction of mien or dignity 
of office ; his sitters of either sex did not belong 
to the fashionable world of Reynolds, but his 
portrait of Mr. Cheetham in his strange fur 
robe shows that he could give dignity when he 
chose; and for grace it would be difficult to 
exceed two pictures which, though representing 
poetical characters, were portraits of living 
persons. One of these is Lord Houghton’s 
‘¢ Edwin,” from Beattie’s ‘‘ Minstrel;” the other, 
Sterne’s “Maria,” which belongs to Mr. Bem- 
rose. In his groups of children Wright is 
especially successful. Several here—notably 
the children of Mr. Vernon and of Mr. 
Arkwright—are equal to any of Romney’s 
in natural grace, and superior to most of 
that artist’s works in colour and composi- 
tion. To his colour, which is not only 
sweet and pure, but very varied and original, 
we have no space to do justice. Nor, in- 
deed, can we do more than draw attention to 
the admirable draughtsmanship of his ‘* Cap- 
tive,” from Sterne, and to the remarkable 
composition of the ‘‘ Old Man and Death,” as 
instances of power which might have achieved 
much under different conditions. 


Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 





FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
DRAWINGS. 


THERE is to be sold in Paris next month, and 
there has been on view at Mr. Thibaudeau’s 
during the last few days, a collection of French 
drawings in many respects remarkable. It 
belongs to a Comte de la B——, whose full 
name the amateur will be able to supply for 
himself—that is, the amateur who goes so far 
as to recognise that the French of the eighteenth 
century had a school of art, and that all that 
is good which is French is not derived from 
Italy. The French school of the eighteenth 
century is under-valued, generally even ignored, 
in England. Of its masters, only one is 
really known—Jean-Baptiste Greuze—and he 
is among those who are the least worth know- 
ing, for he was most voluptuous when he was 
most innocent, and least convincing when he 
sought to be most moral. Diderot, however, 
believed in him, so there may be some excuse 
for us. But it is hard that, in his favour, 
Watteau should be forgotten by all but two or 
three writers, and that in England there is 
absolutely no public to list to the tale of the 
virtues of Chardin and to assist at the analysis 
of Fragonard. Such is the case, however; 
academical fashions do not admit the qualities 
of the French school when the French school 
was really at its strongest, and the period is 
spoken of as ‘‘ the bad period” by those who 
have avoided the inconvenience of studying it. 
The Comte de la B——’s collection includes 
no drawing by Watteau other than that very 
graceful but quite different master, Watteau de 
Lisle. It includes no Boucher of eminence, no 
Lancret, no Pater, no Chardin—but Chardin’s 
drawings exist, so to say, nowhere. It includes 
one very magnificent Fragonard—a landscape- 
composition, in red chalk, large, stately, and 
finished to such a degree that it is evident that 
Fragonard made preparatory studies for it just 
as he would for a picture. Its composition is 
unsurpassed; the balance just; the light 
and shade disposed as a man disposes 
finally of light and shade, and the touch 
is eminently spirited and expressive. The land- 
scape is not that of the pure country, but 
rather of that artificial garden, beset with ter- 
race and statuary, which Fragonard loved. By 
Lavreince there is a very agreeable water-colour, 
which has all the impulse of the first intention. 
In this respect it belies Edmond de Goncourt’s 
judgment of this master as compared with 
Baudouin. Edmond de Goncourt says that 
Baudouin’s method was larger and more artistic 
than Lavreince’s, whose way was generally the 
way of elaborate or even painful finish. Doubt- 
less this is true in the main. Both masters 
were engraved ; and Lavreince’s work, it would 
appear, was done with a measure of reference to 
its subsequent interpretation. The true gouaches 
of Lavreince are of extraordinary rarity ; and, if 
their method is in some respects less admirable 
than that of the companion works of Baudouin, 
their themes are habitually more presentable. 
Lavreince, in his brilliant portrayal of a 
luxurious society, occasionally allowed himself 
a liberty our century would resent; but Bau- 
douin’s licence—save in such an exquisite 
subject as that of ‘‘ La Toilette,” which con- 
tains the most graceful of his models—was on a 
par with that of Retif de la Bretonne and other 
practitioners of a literature occasionally vivid 
but generally discreditable. There is, however, 
nothing of Baudouin’s in the present collection 
save a sketch for the ‘‘ Fruit de ! Amour secret.” 
The academic school, again, is hardly repre- 
sented but by Regnault—a very different 
Regnault from the Regnault of our day. He 
had often David’s faults and not very often his 
virtues; but in one drawing by him in the 
Comte de la B——’s assemblage he has virtues 


| of another kind. The drawing iz accounted an 





early one, and so done at a period when he who 
was afterwards a pedant ventured to be natural. 
It is of Pygmalion and Galatea, at the most 
interesting moment of their story, when Pyg- 
malion yearns and worships as Galatea rises 
into life and consciousness, and it tells the story 
with a complete and easy expressiveness many 
times lacking to more ambitious and formal 


esign. 

The strength of the assemblage is to be 
found in its drawings by Iiittle Masters—the 
nimble and spirited draughtsmen who were 
employed so much as illustrators of dainty 
volumes. By Gravelot there are several designe, 
one of which shows that highly skilled artist— 
who worked, by-the-by, in England, and who 
must have influenced Hogarth—just as adroit 
in rendering broadly a sudden effect as in fixing 
and definitely a scene that stayed to be studied. 
I speak of the bold sepia drawing, ‘‘ Incendie de 
la Foire St-Germain.” By Augustin de St- 
Aubin is the exquisite drawing, “ Le Promenade 
du Rempart,” which the student of eighteenth- 
century art cannot fail to know by name. By 
him also is a portrait in pencil, washed 
faintly with red, of Félix-Vicq d’Azir, a 
doctor. This dates from the year of the 
Terror. A whole series of pencil portraits 
by Cochin show yet more conclusively that 
before ever the school of David arose the French 
eighteenth century possessed masters of de- 
liberate and patient and even of austere design, 
men whose sure observation and fine workman- 
ship could bestow great interest on drawings 
done in a medium necessarily cold and some- 
times dull. The few drawings that affect to be 
by Moreau le jeune are of various quality. 
That which professes to be the original drawing 
for *‘ Le Seigneur chez son Fermier” by this 
admirable designer of genre can hardly in truth 
be by his hand. By Lemoine is the exquisite 
pure water-colour which Janinet has engraved, 
the portrait of Mdlle. Duthdé, mistress of the 
Comte d’Artois, her head reflected in the mirror 
of a toilet-table in front of which she is seated. 
A design of * Vénus et les Amours,” by J.-B. 
Huet, is wrought out in water-colour of delicate 
tint, and is graceful and agreeable in motive, 
In another design the same artist allowed him- 
self to be gross without skill. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE WORSHIP OF ISIS AND OSIRIS 
AT FAESULAE. 
Rome: March, 1883. 

A FLorenceE paper, Arte e Storia, published in 
its number for March 11 an article by Prof. 
D. Maccid on an archaeological find at Fiesole 
in the last days of February. The fragments 
of two marble statues were unearthed near the 
old convent of San Girolamo—the pedestal 
and feet of a male statue, and a female figure 
with its base, lacking the head and a portion 
of one arm. From inscriptions, it seems cer- 
tain that the first was a statue of Osiris, and 
the second of Isis Taposiris. The i- 
scriptions were not reproduced in their 
entirety by Sig. Maccid, nor did he mention 
the ruins where the discovery took place, 
which clearly indicate the site of a temple 
raised to the Egyptian divinities some time 10 
the first or second century. This discovery 1% 
important, not only as showing that Isis was 
worshipped in this district of Etruria—it was 
already known that a sanctuary to the two 
divinities existed in Florentia—but also 28 
affording a representation of Isis Taposirs. 
The Cay. Gamurrini reads the inscriptions 48 
follows. Under the god— 


DOMINO * OSIRI 
¢ * GARGENNIVS * SP * F * SCA * MAXIMVS 
VETERANVS * NOMINE * FRATRIS * SVI 
M° GARGENNI °SP°F 


‘SCA’ MACRINI * VETERANT 





in wen pea aoa ae ek oe 





ANT 
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The legend of the goddess runs— 
DOMinAE * ISIDI * TAPOSIRI 
C’ GARGENNIVS * SP*F*SCA* MAXIMVS* VETERANVS 
NOMINE * FRATRIS * SVI°M * GARGENNI'SP * F* SCA‘ 
MACRINI * VETERANI 

We know that Taposiris (Tapéo.pis) was a town 
of Egypt which claimed the honour of the tomb of 
Osiris. In fact, many cities claimed this distinc- 
tion, and some bore this name. Under the Em- 
pire, however, the accepted shrine was the onein 
_ te ln wep 3 is certain that —_ 

18 Was and worshipped as mourning the 
death of her divine spouse. We have not yet 
found a purely Egyptian representation of Isis 
mourning Osiris as she is conceived by Graeco- 
Roman artists. 

It is to be hoped that the two fragments will 
be placed in the museum of Fiesole among 
the other relics yielded during the last few 
years by the excavations near this ancient city. 

F. BARNABEI. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is proposed to hold a loan exhibition of 
works by old masters, ard of national por- 
traits, this autumn in the galleries of the 
Royal Scottish Academy at Edinburgh. En- 
couraging replies have already been received in 
reply to a circular sent out by the Board of 
Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland. No 
exhibition of the kind has been seen north of 
the Tweed for more than fifty years. 


Ar a general meeting of the Royal Society“ of 
Painters in Water-Colours held on Monday, 
March 26, Messrs. John Burr, H. G. Glindoni, 
Frank Holl, Edward J. Poynter, and J. W. 
Wainwright were elected Associates. 


On Wednesday last the Art Gallery of Derby, 
the gift of Mr. Bass, was opened with a 
collection of pictures by Joseph Wright (an 
account of which we give elsewhere), and 
various examples of decorative art contributed 
by the neighbourhood and the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. The site of the gallery was given 
by Mr. Waddiliss; and the building of the 
gallery has been carried out by Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Owen, who has from the first taken 
great interest in the matter. The arrangement 
of the exhibition is due in a great measure to 
Mr. Bemrose, a connexion of the Wright family, 
to whom belong many of the paintings and 
drawings, and tne complete set of engravings 
from his works. 

An jAntiquarian Society for Lancashire and 
Cheshire is now in process of formation. At the 
preliminary meeting, held last week at Man- 
chester, a council was elected; and the list of 
members is being daily augmented. It is certain 
that, notwithstanding all that has been done by 
the Chetham, Record, and Historic Societies, 
there still remains a large field to be investi- 
gated. Jor instance, the new society might 
very well have excavations made at the various 
points indicative of Roman occupation. A 
thorough search would not improbably yield 
great results. Among those who have alread 
joined the society are the Karls of Derby and 
Lathom, Col. Fishwick, Dr. Angus Smith, Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, Mr. H. H. Howorth, and Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon. The hon. secretary is Mr. 
George C. Yates, Swinton, Manchester. 


Mr. G. Gorpon Hake, who conducted the 
excavations in Cyprus for the South Kensington 
Museum, is anuounced to deliver a lecture on 
“The Antiquities of Cyprus” in the theatre of 
~ museum to-day, Saturday, March 31, at 

p.m. 

Tue address recently delivered in Manchester 
by Mr. William Morris will appear in full in 
the forthcoming number of the Manchester 


Quarterly. The subject was ‘Art, Wealth, 
and Riches,” 


THE jury of painters for the coming Salon was 
elected at Paris last week. The list contains 
forty names, in the order of votes received. The 
first four are MM. Bouguereau, Harpignies, 
Henner, and J.-P. Laurent. Other names well 
known in this country are MM. Puvis de 
Chavannes, Bonnat, Baudry, Detaille, Cabanel, 
and de Neuville. 


A DECREE has been issued at Tunis for the 
strict preservation of all monuments of historical 
and antiquarian interest. Their destruction, 
even by private owners, is prohibited; no ex- 
cavations may be begun without the authority 
of the Government; and a public museum— 
Musée beylical—is at once to be formed. 

THE interesting wall-paintings, in mixed 
Byzantine and Roman style, dating from the 
twelfth century, which a short time ago were 
discovered in the church at Nylasker, on the 
Danish island of Bornholm, have been ex- 
amined, at the suggestion of Prof. Worsaae, the 
Director of the Old-Norse Museum at Copen- 
hagen, by Prof. L. Kornerup. In the report 
just made by the latter to the Royal Society for 
Norse Antiquities, it is stated that these pic- 
tures, which represent the Creation, Paradise, 
and the Fall, show a great deal of expression 
and grandeur in the faces, as well as a 
striking rendering of the gradation between 
light and shade, though the delineation of the 
nude figure is weak, and the anatomical propor- 
tion defective. Prof. Kornerup thinks that many 
of the wall-paintings recently found in Den- 
mark were made by German artists, the similar- 
ity to those at Hildesheim, Brunswick, Goslar, 
Koln, and some other German towns being 
very notable. The report adds that the church 
in question is one of the four circular churches 
which, at the time of the frequent irruption of 
Wendish pirates from Pomerania into Born- 
holm, served both as a place of worship and as 
a stronghold. For this reason the lower parts 
were built in casemate shape, supported by a 
strong pillar. On the pillar at Nylasker the 
——- were discovered under the white- 
wash. 





THE STAGE. 


THE only change of programme that presents 
itself during this Easter week—a week once so 
famous for the modification of the play-bill— 
is that at the Court Theatre; and next Saturday 
we shall be able to speak of Mr. Pinero’s comedy. 
Meanwhile, at the other theatres, pieces whose 
runs are successful are not sought to be removed 
from the boards. ‘‘ The Rivals,” enjoying what 
is admittedly its greatest triumph since 1t was 
played in Sheridan’s own day, is repeated 
nightly at the Vaudeville; ‘‘ Impulse” still 
attracts to the St. James’s; while what is, it 
may be, even a yet more successful piece, “ ‘Lhe 
Silver King,” at the Princess’s, justifies the 
pride which Mr. Wilson Barrett plainly takes 
in it. Mr. Barrett's claims, in a brief speech 
which he made the other night—to have done 
something to encourage not only first-rate 


y | acting, but an order of piece in which melo- 


drama might be recognised as literary—are in 
truth well founded, the play by Messrs, Jones 
and Herman being, if it is the latest, by no 
means the only example of the preference shown 
by Mr. Barrett to native production of a legiti- 
mate kind. The pieces at the Princess’s have 
conclusively shown that an intelligent appeal 
to the broader sympathies 1s certain to succeed 
with a large publicin London ; and the pessim- 
ist who deplores the condition of our stage 
might gather heart of grace by a visit to the 
Princess's. 


WE have received Mr. Dutton Cook’s Nights 
at the Play (Chatto and Windus)—two goodly 
volumes, pleasant to read to-day, and hereafter 





valuable to refer to. They contain the greater 





part, or at all events the more important 
part, of Mr. Cook’s contributions of dramatic 
criticism of late to the World and of old to the 
Pall Mali Gazette. Readers who relish an in- 
dependent judgment expressed in neat English 
have long been wont to resort to Mr. Cook as 
one among the best caterers for their entertain- 
ment and instruction. We are glad te have the 
criticisms in volume form, but we shall allow 
ourselves to find some fault with them. In the 
first place, Mr. Cook has included rather too 
many notices of plays which are not literary— 
which, indeed, never affected to depend upon 
literary merit for their transient success, and 
which are now forgotten. In the second place, 
it would have been very agreeable, and greatly 
to the purpose, if Mr. Cook had said a little 
more about the acting. The play stays— 
especially if it is a good one—but the acting 
vanishes. We want to have a record of it. 
Now, Mr. Cook but rarely bestows his analysis 
upon the effort of the comedian—continually on 
the labour of the writer. We could wish it 
were otherwise. These two faults we are con- 
strained to find; but, after them, there can be 
nothing but praise. No one knows the stage 
better than Mr. Dutton Cook; few know its 
history half as well ; and even in a day which 
is by no means lacking in dramatic critics of 
penetration and impartiality, Mr. Cook has 
no brother-writer who expresses himself with 
greater point or forms a sounder judgment. 


MUSIC. 
“ESMERALDA” AT DRURY LANE. 


Mr. Cart Rosa’s new venture at Drury Lane 
deserves the support and sympathy of the musical 
public. Wagner's operas, at the present moment, 
would naturally have ensured crowded houses 
and a full treasury; but the manager has 
generously sacrificed his own interests in favour 
of those of English musical art, and determined 
this season entirely to set aside Wagner’s 
music, so that, on the one hand, all possible 
time and care might be bestowed upon the pro- 
duction of the two operas, ‘‘ Esmeralda” and 
‘*Colomba,” by Mr. A. Goring Thomas and 
Mr. A. C. Mackenzie respectively; and, on the 
other, that these new works might not be over- 
shadowed by counter-attractions of greater im- 
portance. ‘“ Esmeralda,” an opera in four acta, 
specially composed for the Varl Rosa Opera 
Company, was played for the first time last 
Monday, the opening night of a short season of 
four weeks. The libretto has been arranged by 
Mr. A. Randegger, and the verses written (and 
partly adapted from the French) by Mr. T. 
Marzials. Nearly fifty years ago a libretto 
entitled *‘ Esmeralda” was prepared by Victor 
Hugo, based on his celebrated novel Notre 
Dame de Puris, tor a certain Mdlle. L. Bertin, 
whose opera was produced in Paris (with very 
moderate success) on November 18, 1836. Inthe 
English the plan of this first arrangement has 
been pretty closely followed. Victor Hugo's piece, 
originally in five acts, but afterwards reduced 
to tour, though not calculated to satisfy the 
higher aims and aspirations of our day, 
is in some respects, both literary and dra- 
matic, superior to the present version. ‘To 
name but one point: the novel has a tragic 
ending, and so has the French play, tor 
although the heroine escapes a violent death, 
her lover, Phoebus, falls dead at her feet, and 
the music ends with the short ejaculation from 
the chorus, ‘‘O fatalitc!” but in the English 
version the two lovers are re-united, and all 
ends merrily as a marriage-bell. Mr. Thomas's 
choral ode ‘The Sun Worshippers,” heard for 
the first time at the Norwich testival in 1881, 
showed decided signs of talent; and now the 
young composer comes before the world with a 
work which is a step in advance, and may be 
regarded as a prelude to still higher things, 
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Mr. Thomas is indeed still guided by models, 
and has not as yet carved out a path for himself. 
He clings with marked preference to French 
music, and at the same time makes us feel that 
he has studied with some care, and no little 
profit, the art theories of the great German re- 
former. It is far better to proceed cautiously ; 
many musicians, thinking themselves wiser 
than their teachers, have aimed at originality, 
and missed the mark. Mr. Thomas expresses 
his thoughts in a fluent manner, and though at 
times there is considerable condescension to 
popular taste, still there is nothing trivial or 
vulgar. In his treatment of the orchestra he 
displays considerable taste and ability. 

In the first act, after a short instrumental 
introduction, we have a lively Beggars’ chorus, 
witha solo from their king, Clopin (Mr. G. H. 
Snazelle). Esmeralda (Miss Georgina Burns) 
saves the poor poet, Gringoire, from death by 
consenting to wed him. The act concludes with 
the attempt of the priest Frollo (Mr. Ludwig) 
aided by the mischievous hunchback, Quesimods 
(Mr. Leslie Crotty), to seize and carry off the 
Gipsy maiden ; she is rescued by the officer, 
Phosbus (Mr. Barton McGuckin), who at once 
falls in love with her. ‘The heroine’s solo, 
‘*O fickle light-hearted swallow,” is very grace- 
ful ; and there is some pleasing, though perhaps 
not altogether appropriate, music while the 
Watchmen go their rounds. In the second act 
we have Phoebus’ visit to his betrothed, Fleur- 
de-Lys (Miss Clara Perry), and the arrival of 
Esmeralda, who, on being invited to dance, is 
discovered wearing the shawl given to her by 
her deliverer. Some of the music is effective, 
especially the quintett in the finale. Phoebus’ 
song, ‘‘O vision entrancing,” was charmingly 
sung by Mr. Barton McGuckin, and vocifer- 
ously encored. In the third act a secret inter- 
view takes place between Esmeralda and 
Phocbus, at the end of which the latter is struck 
down by Frollo, who escapes through the case- 
ment. He re-appears, however, among the crowd, 
and accuses Esmeralda of having committed 
the murder. In the last act she is being led 
away to execution. Phoobus, quickly recovered 
from his wounds, appears on the scene, and, as 
we have already said, everything ends well. 
Quasimodo’s solo at the opening is interesting, 
and sois the chorus in the church. The last 
chorus forms, however, a rather weak termina- 
tion to the work. 

The piece was effectively put upon the stage, 
and the performance, generally speaking, was 
very good. Mr. A. Kendegger was the con- 
ductor. ‘The principal characters were well 
tilled by the singers already named; Miss 
Georgina Burns and Mr. Barton McGuckin 
particularly distinguished themselves, and, 
indeed, contributed much to the success of the 
piece. At the close of the evening the com- 
yeoee was twice called for. Mr. Randegger and 

r. Augustus Harris were also called tor, and 
were vigorously applauded. The theatre was 
filled in every part. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTE, 


Tus following works have been determined 
upon for performance at the Leeds Musical I'es- 
tival in October next :—Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, Bach’s sacred cantata 
‘*O Shepherd of Israel,’’ Mendelssohn’s “ Lob- 
gesang,” Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” selections 
from Handel’s oratorios, Beethoven's symphony 
in D (No. 2), “The Crusaders” (a secular can- 
tata), by Mr. Niels Gade; and the following new 
compositions—oratorio, “ King David,” by Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren; secular cantata, ‘‘ Sarda- 
napalus,” by Mr. Frederic Clay: symphony- 
oratorio, ‘The World’s End,” by Herr Joachim 
Raff; Ninety-seventh Psalm, by Mr. Joseph 
Barnby; and an orchestral swite by Mr. Arthur 


Sullivan, 
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THOMAS BECKET, Archbishop of Canterbury (Cano1 sed A.D. 
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1173 by Pope Alexander 111.). Vol. Vi, “‘ Epistles 227 tu 530." Euited by 
J. C. ROBERTSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, and Vublished by the 
Authority of the Lor’s Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, uuder the Direction 
of the Master of the Kolls. 
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